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ABSTRACT 

This paper reviews research findings concernin^j the 
effects on young children of major Federal programs in education and 
child care. It offers a summary rather than a detailed view of 
research on the impact of programs, and is based primarily oxi major 
program evaluation reports and research reviews. In addition, it 
draws upon a small number of individual articles and studies which 
provide supplementary evidence regarding the effects of intervention 
on children. The major programs examined are Head Start, Parent-Child 
Centers, Home Start, Follow Through, the Handicapped Children's Early 
Childhood Education Program, "Sesame Street," and "The Electric 
Comapny. " The paper also examines the impact of day care experiences 
on young children, drawing on several recent reviews of research on 
day care (in general, not as part of a Federal program) , prepared for 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. 
Each section discusses a topic in relation tc specific programs. 
Sections cover: short term and long term effects on childrt^n's 
cognitive and affective development; short and iDng term effects on 
non-cognitive outcome measures (socioemotional development, family 
change, community change) ; the effectiveness of curricula and 
treatment structure; assessment of program implementation; effects of 
parent involvement; effects of programs on children with different 
characteristics; and timing of intervention. (Author/SB) 
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Introduction ^ 

This paper reviews research findings concerning the effects on young 
children of major Federal programs in education and child care. It 
offers a summary rather than detailed view of research on the impact of 
programs, and is based primarily on major program evaluation reports and 
research reviews. In addition, it draws upon a small number of individual 
articles and studies which provide supplementary evidence regarding the effects 
of intervention on children. 

The major programs examined are Head Start, Parent-Child Centers, Home 
Start, Follow Through, the Handirapped Children's Early Childhood Education 
Program, "Sesame Street," and "Tlie Electric Company," The paper also examines 
the impact of day care experiences on young children, drawing on several 
recent reviews of research on day care (in general, not as part of a Federal 
program), prepared for the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation, 

Relative to the amount -of funds and effort expended on the development 
and deliver- of reoiral programs for young children, little has been allocated 
to the evaluation of their impact on children. Consequently, answers to ques- 
tions about program impact miist be pieced together from fragmentary findings, 
with the result that many questions cannot be answered at all, and inost 
answers that can be provided must be considered as tentative and incomplete. 

The first section of the paper addresses the issue of short-term impact. 
What is the immediate impact of a program on the children enrolled? KTiile 
"short-term" can mean different things to different people, the basic issue 
concerns effects which emerge during the actual course of a program, and 
generally within a year or two after its initiation. 



Whether or not children's gains are maintained, however, is another 
issue. Section 2 reviews findings pertaining to long-term program effects. 
Regardless of the rr^s^^nce or absence of short-term impact, do children enrolled 
in a program show ax., Ir^nefits or deficits (relative to comparable children 
not enrolled) several years or longer after the program's initiation? In 
many cases, at issue are effects which can be measured some time after the 
child has actually lefc the program. However, in the case of a program or 
combination of programs lasting for many years (e.g.. Head Start and Follow 
Through) effects which occur during the course of the treatment also may be 
considered long-*tern. 

As will become apparent in this report, most of the measures used to 
assess program effects concern the child's cognitive achievement and status 
(e.g., IQ) . For at number of reasons, evaluators have less frequently examined 
changes in the child's socioemotional development, in the status and function- 
ing of the child's family, and in community institutions and environment. 
Accordingly, Section 3 reviews available findings bearing on short- and 
long-term impact, as measured in non-cognitive domains, and thus supplements 

the first two sections. 

t 

These initial discussions of short- and long-term effects are limited 
to general findings which for the most part cut across different program 
sites, years, and samples. There are many factors, however, which determine 
a program's impact. Effects on children m.ay vary as a result of differences 
in characteristics of the program, of the teachers and staff, of the surround- 
ing environment and cominunity, of the children's families, and of the children 
themselves. The last five sections of the paper examine research on some of 
these major factors and how they influence program outcomes. 



The structure of intervention is dealt with in Section A, Within a par- 
ticular pro^j^em or kind of intervention, which models work best? Are certain 
curricula, procedures, teaching styles, materials, etc. more effective than 
others? If so, are they more effective for all children, or particular kinds 
of children? 

In order to adequately compare the effects of different models, however, 
we must be able to identify critical differences in the treatments. Even if 
the objectives and procedures of a program are clearly defined in advance (and 
in many models they are not), unless the actual implementations of the pro- 
grams are measured well, it is difficult to draw conclusions about any dif- 
ferences which show up between two programs. For instance, if children gain 
equivalent amounts from* two programs it may mean that the underlying models 
of intervention are equally effective, or that one is better than the other, 
but less fully implemented. Section 5 looks into the issue of implementation, 
and examines some of the problems that face evaluators who are trying to 
compare different treatment models. 

The involvement of parents in programs for young children is seen by 
many as a way to augment, and maintain children's gains. Section G reviews 
findings pertaining to parent involvement and its contribution to program 
impact. 

The three sections outlined above concern the contributions of the 
programs, staff, and parents to the success or failure of intervention. 
Children also differ considerably, cf course, in the experiences, skills, 
problems, and backgrounds they bring with them to a program. Section 7 
coTisiders evidence on the differential effectiveness of programs for various 
target groups, such as modierately and severely economically disadvantaged 
children, and boys and girls. Unfortunately, few findings are available 



which bear on ethnic/racial differences in program i^ains, or on program 
effectiveness with two high-priority target groups — bilingual and handicapped 
children. 

Finally Section 8 examines the timing of intervention as a factor in the 
magnitude of a program's impact. Are a child's benefits affected by: How 
old the child is when he or she is enrolled in the program? How long (e.g., 
how many weeks, months, or years) the child participates in the program? How 
frequently (e.g., how many hours per day, and days per week) the child par- 
ticipates? The degree of continuity between programs in which the child is 
enrolled at different times in his or her life? 

As indicated earlier, complete and conclusive answers to the questions 
raised in these sections cannot be provided, due in part to a scarcity of per- 
tinent data from research and evaluation studies. Furthermore, even when 

relevant findings are available, their implications are not always clear, 

. . \ 

primarily because of methodological weaknesses Ox. limitations in the studies 
from which the findings are derived. Indeed, Seitz et al. (1976) argue 
that the vast major\ty of evaluation studies of intervention programs "hdve 
had such serious methodological shortcomings that they have been virtually 
uninterpretable in regard to evaluating either the short-term or the long-term 
effectiveness of intervention'* (p. 1). ^^ajor methodological problems include: 
assessing the implementation of programs; selecting or developing adequate 
measurement instruments; establishing comparable treatment and comparison 
groups (e.g., through random assignrrient , or by controlling for important 
demographic and experiential differences); and minimizing attrition in the 
samples of longitudinal studies. (See Stebbins, et al., 1976, for a discus- 
sion of some of these problems as they affect Follow Through, and, for other 
discussions of methodological problems* in evaluation in general, Anderson, 1973 
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Ball, 1975; Bissell, 1973; Cooley, 1975; and McDill, McDill & Sl>a;eke, 
1969.) 

This paper looks at many large-scale programs in a relatively small num- 
ber of pages. General findings and conclusions from major evaluations and 
reviews are summarized briefly. Lengthy qualifications of these summary 
statements are not feasible in this format, nor is there space to discuss many 
specific details of individual projects and studies. Unfortunately, it is 
difficult to simplify conclusions about program impact without also over- 
simplifying them. 

One aspect of this over-simplification is to talk loosely about any dif- 
ferences favoring treatment groups over control groups as if they represented 
the gains originally anticipated by the program planners. Gains by these 
children are, after all, what these efforts are all about. In fact, dif- 
ferences between groups may not result from program experiences; analytical 
techniques can show statistical differences between treatment and control 
groups, without necessarily demonstrating change per se in the treatment group. 
This problem is aggravated by a ten-^sncy for the limitations and implications 
of the data analyses to be forgotten as the data and findings are su.Trnarized 
and filtered from one report to another. The reader must interpret program 
effects reported in this paper cautiously, since much of the information was 
obtai-^ed from final project— reports which had to briefly summarize massive 
amounts of data, and in the process may themselves have oversimplified or 
distorted the nature and scope of their findings. ^ 

On the other hand, a program may indeed have produced positive effects 
even though an evaluation failed to detect any. It may be that the "wrong" 
tests and measures were employed, or that the effects could not be teased out 
of the extraneous "noise" that characterizes research on social programs. 
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.'^^^^ -^^ ^° Dr. Lcis-ellin Datta, who in a critique of this japer 
called attention to the tendency of reviews such as this to overstate 
research and evaluation findings, and to indicate "gains" where in fact 
Y^. there is evidence only of statistical diff eirences. 
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Misinterpretations and overly-liberal interpretations of data ^^y be 

balanced to some extent by this conservative aspect of soriai science research. 

At any rate, the findings reported in this paper r.^rely support definitive 
conclusions about program effects. The safest course is to consider most of 
them as current "best guesses" about what is hrnr.^jniug to the children in 
these programs. 

Not only do shortages of data and metihcUological weaknesses li.nit the 
scope of conclusions about the effectiveness of Federal programs for young 
children, those tentative conclusions which can be drawn are still subject 
to differing interpretations. For instance, is a statistically significant 
difference also socially or educationally significant? How much and what 
kind of impact must a program have in order to be considered a success? At 
this point particularly, scientific argumentation is supplemented or sub- 
sumed completely by social-political argumentation. Of course, "success" and 
"failure" are relative terms, and the outcome of a social action program is 
judged in th5 contex:: of original intentions and expectations. l\hat kinds 
of gains are expectec? In which areas? How much of a gain? How soon? How 
long will they last? Small changes rather than lar^--?, in a few areas racher 
than many, do not neC'Jssarily constitute failure for a program. Indeed, time 
and uime again in discussions, critiques, and defenses of Head Start and other 
intervention programs, the phrase "unrealistic expectations" (or its equiva- 
lent) crops up. But even if we modify our expectatio/ir, so that program out- 
comes are more likely to fall in line with them, disagreement over the value 
of programs will persist. Even if there is agreement that only small gains 
can reasonably be expected from a program, there is likely to be disagreem,ent 
as to whether the program should go forward on this basis or be terminated. 
Furthermore, agreement on what constitutes a reasonable expectation for a 
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program is not in itself likely. For instance, many of those who argue that 
large changes in IQ should not be expected from compensatory education pro- 
grams still hold out the poss - lity of significant gains in other domains 
of development, heretofc;.- 'measured. Others feel that we have given up 
^'too early" in our asstv.'Sj.iv^nt of impact and that we should look for program 
effects emerging later in life, especially in adolescence. 

At any rate, issues not directly related to research are not dealt with 
in this paper. An effort is made to report findings "neutrally**, without 
reference to judgments of success or failure, or to recommendations for 
action based on those findings. 

The parting message of this introduction is two-sided. On the one hand, 
substantial information about Federal programs for young children is available, 
and it provides at least a partial picture of the effectiveness of these pro- 
grams and some of their components. Even though much of the available 
evidence. is tentative, and derived from studies with methodological short- 
comings, many of the findings are useful and should not be ignored or dis- 
missed. On the other hand, the narrowness and limitations of these data 
must be acknowledged. V/ith respect' to every question raised in tliis paper, * 
there is' need for more and better data. Furthermore, even the most robust of 
the findings which have been gleaned from program evaluations do not offer 
clear directions for future policy. One must beware of quick leaps from 
specific research findings to broad social policy implications. As indi- 
cated above, empirical data might (although they rarely do) suffice to resolve 
differences of opinion about what is happening in and as a result of social 
action programs. But no matter how complete and unequivocal the data might ^ 
he, by themselves they do not indicate what should be done next. Such 
decisions can be (and should be) supported by research findings, of course. 



but they must be based as well on social, political, and economic considera- 
tions which are not addressed in this review of research. 



Section 1, Short-Term Effects 



Head Start 

One of the most publicized evaluations of the Head Start Program is the 
early study by the Westinghouse Learning Corporation and Ohio University, 
which evaluated the impact of Head Start (1968-1969) on the cognitive and 
affective development of children after they had left Head Start and were in 
the primary grades. The major child impact findings were that: 

1. Summer Head Start programs did not appear to affect cognitive and 
affective development. 

2. Full-year programs did not appear to change affective development, 
but did appear to produce changes on some measures of cognitive development. 

3. Children who had been enrolled in Head Start were still below the 
national norms of standardized tests. 

The Westinghouse study set the stage for subsequent evaluation of Head 
Start in several ways: It deflated hopes for large, long-term changes in 
performance on widely-used intellectual and social measures. It generated 
considerable controversy—controversy over the methodology of evaluating large 
scale social action programs, over the selection of measures, over the analyses 
of data, over the interpretation of data, over the philosophy of compensatory 
education, and even over the politics of science and social policy. Some of . 
these issues will be taken up in later sections, but for the most part they are 
beyond the scope of this paper. They have been reviewed and arguments and 
counter-arguments aired in a variety of articles (e.g., see Passow, 197^; 
Westinghouse, 1973; White, 1970). 

In spite of many disagreements which aro^e over such things as metho- 
dology and analysis, one general finding of the Westinghouse study was clear: 



For the group as a whole, the Head Start experionces were associated with 
some changes, but they were few and small. This was only one study, however, 
and a few years of a program — early and presumably disorganized years in the 
program's development at that. 

Further studies have followed the Westinghouse study, both on Head 
Start programs and on other, usually smaller-scale, compensatory education 
efforts. Even though a heterogeneous group of settings, philosophies, cur- 
ricula^ and children have been involved in these studies, and the findings 
have not all been similar, taken together the studies have indicated a basically 
positive picture of the imirediate impact of compensatory education experiences 
on some aspects of child development. The Westinghouse study measured the 
effects of Head Start on children one to three years after the children had 
left the program. Other studies and reviews which looked at short-term 
effects generally found that both Head Start and other preschool programs 
produced increases in IQ scores and academic achievement, and less consistently, 
in attitudes, motivation and social behavior (Bissell, 1973; ' Bronfenbrenner, 
197A; Gotts, 1973; Horowitz & Paden, 1973; Manr, Harrell L Kurt, 1976; 
Miller L Dyer, 1973; Passow, 197''i; Payne et al., 1973; Rivlin h Tirn^ane, 1975; 
Ryan, 197^<; Weisberg, 197^; Wliite, 1973.) Weisber-'s (197A) examination 
of the data from the third year of the Head Start Planned Variation Study' 
led him to the conclusion that: "In terms of a wide variety of cognitive 
skills. Head Start is effective in acceler.tvrg the growth rate of disad- 
vantaged preschoolers." It is difficult to interpret these short-term 
changes, however, as we shall see when we examine the findings concerning 
long-term effects. In reviewing preschool programs and the major reviews of 
programs. White concluded: 

Most evaluations of preschool projects find an immediate increase 
in IQ scores. The reason for this immediate increase is not 
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clear. It could reflect a genuine intellectual progress or it could 
reflect a familiarity with the situation, greater self-confidence, 
and an increased willingness to attempt problem solving in the test- 
taking context, (p. 185) 

Follow Through' 

Findings concerning the short-term effects of Follow Through programs 
are similar to those reviewed above for Head Start. For instance, Bissell 
(1973) examined an evaluation of Follow Through Planned Variation and con- 
cluded that: 

Children in Follow Through showed slightly greater gains in school 
achievement during the 1969-70 school year than did their non- 
Follow Through counterparts. This was true for the -entire sample, 
with the largest differences among Follow Through children whose 
families were below the OEO poverty line, children whr also par- 
ticipated in Head Start, and children who received the full range 
of Follow Through services. Follow Through participants showed 
positive changes during the school. year in their attitudes toward 
learning and school, and their growth in this area was slightly 
larger than that of conparison children at both grade levels, 
(p. 101) 



H ome Start 

The Home Start program was found to be effective for children in several 
aspects of growth and development (Deloria, Coelen & Ruopp, 197^; Love, et al., 
1976). Home Start children showed scores significantly higher than those of 
control children. During their first seven months in the program. Home 
Start children scored higher on three of four school readiness measures (the 
Preschool Inventory, the DDST Language Scale, and the 8-Block Child Talk 
Score). UTiile the Home Start children's advantage was not as clear or complete 
at 12 months, it was maintained. On only one measure of socioemotional 
development did Home Start children score higher than controls at 7 months. 
After 12 months, howevrr, ratings by mothers indicated that Home Start 
children had greater tolerance^ and both mothers and testers rated Home Start 
children higher in task orientation. 



Home-oriented intervention efforts other than Home Start also have been 
effective in producing gains in young children. Bronf enbrenner (1974) 
reviewed a number of intervention programs, and found clear evidence of 
initial gains by children enrolled in home-based programs. In a recent sum- 
mary of evaluations of home-based early education programs, Hess (1976) 
concluded that most of the programs produced significant immediate gains in 
IQ scores. Children in comparison pxo'.^ps. withov.** the benefits of these 
programs, showed no similar gains. 

Parent-Child Centers 

Parent-Child Centers (PCC), administered through Project Head Start, 
include education, health, nutrition, and social service components, which 
are delivered through center-based programs, home-based programs, or com- 
binations of the tv;o kinds. Thus, one would expect similar findings with 
respect to immediate, short-term effects. The scores of the Parent-Child 
Center children on the Preschool Inventory and the Denver Developmental 
Screening Test were compared with the norms for those tests, and with the 
scores of Home Start children prior to their entrance into the Home Start 
program. While the differences were not dramatic, the PCC children tended to 
obtain higher scores than children in the standardization sample and the Home 
Start sample. The evaluators of the program concluded that PCC's do improve 
the school readiness of children, "in terms of knowledge of the kinds of 
concepts which are expected of che child once he reaches school age." 
(Holnes, Holmes, Greenspan Tapper, 1973, pp. 11-17). 

Television Prot^,rarr>s 

The goals of "Sesame Street" include gains in the acquisition of basic 
facts and skills, such as recognizing and labeling letters and numbers, and 

ff 
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more complex cognitive skills relating tr classifying and sorting, and to 

understanding the physical and social environment (Ball & Bogatz, 1970; 

Stein S. Friedrich, 1975). Major evaluations of the first two years of 

"Sesame Street", undertaken by the Educational Testing Service, demonstrated 

positive short-term effects in most of these goal areas (Ball & Bogatz, 

1970; Ball & Bogatz, 1971j Passow, 1974; Stein & Friedrich, 1975). It 

was found that in the first year, children who watched the program most 

frequently learned the most, and the most substantial gains occurred in 

letters, number, and classification skills. 

The major finding—that children learned more the more they watch 
—holds true across age, sex, geographical location, socio- 
economic status (SES), mental age (intelligence) and whether 
children watched at home or at school. In all eight goal areas 
in which children were tested, gains in learning increased 
steadily with amount of viewing (Ball & Bogatz, 1970, p. 4). 

In the second year of "Sesame Street," when nore extensive goals were 
introduced, the ^valuators found significant gains in 13 goal i.reas 
(function of body parts, naming geometric forms, roles of community mem- 
bers, matching by form, naming letters, letter sounds, sight reading, 
recognizing numbers, naming numbers, counting, relational terms, classifica- 
tion, and sorting); less definite gains in 10 areas (naming body parts, 
recognizing letters, initial sounds, decoding, left -right orientation, 
counting strategies, number/numeral agreement, addition and subtraction, 
double classification, and emotions); and no effects in six areas (recogniz- 
ing geometric forms, matching by position, alphabet recitation, enumeration, 
conservation, and parts of the whole). In none of the areas did non- 
viewers go ahead of viewers. "Sesame Street" viewers also gained more than 
non-viewers on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary, fest. a standardized measure 
of oral vocabulary, which is used to measure mental a'ge and IQ in young 
children (Ball & Bogatz, 1971). 
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In a Subsequent evaluation of the ETS evaluation and a re-analysis of 
the ETS data, Cook et al. (1975) agreed that viewing ••Sesame Street" 
teaches some letter, number, and relations skills, but concluded that the 
evidence examined ''casts reasonable doubt about whether *Sesame Street' 
was causing as large and as generalized learning gains in 1970 and i971 as 
were attributed to the program on the basis of past evaluations" (p. 25), 
Ball & Bogatz (1975) in turn rejected the methods and arguments used by Cook 
and his associates, countering that they had adopted too conservative a 
stance for the evaluation of new programs. 

An ETS evaluation of "The Electric Company", a program d-Gveloped to 
improve reading skills in young disadvantaged children (first through fourth 
grades), also found evidence of positive effects in a variety of curriculum 
areas, and on a standardized reading test. (These findings applied primarily 
to second-grade children). 

The Handicapped Children's Early Education Prop.ram 

An evaluation was conducted by Battelle (Stock, et al., 1976) of the 
impact of the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP) in 
carrying out its goals of meeting educational needs of handicapped children 
aged 0-8 years. From 63 HCEEP programs which were in at least the third 
year of operation in the fall of 1974, 32 were selected for the evaluation. 
Most of the 130 children sampled fell into six categories of handicapping 
conditions (educable mentally retarded, trainable mentally retarded, learning 
disabled, emotionally disturbed, speech impaired, and deaf). 

No control groups were assessed; the study was directed at determining 
whether there were gains above those expected on the basis of maturation. 
The evaluators concluded that the HCEEP program had positive effects in the 
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personal -social (e.g., self -concept, peer interaction), adaptive (e.g., 
self-dressing, pergonal responsibility), cognitive (e.g., memory, classi- 
fication), and communication (e.g., discrimination, grammar/rules) growth 
areas, and possibly had positive effects in the motor area (e.g., muscle 
control, perceptual motor). The most substantial gains were found on the 
personal-social measures: "In this donain, the average gain in test scores 
from pretest to post-test was about 2.3 times greater than would be expv2Cted 
by age change (maturation) alone in the absence of project experience" (p. 10) s 

Day Care 

In contrast to research on the offects of the children's programs- 
reviewed thus far, research on day care has been prompted not only by desire 
to find ways to accelerate various aspects of the child's development, but also 
by concern that day care is harmful to^^>tJie^child' s development (e.g., see Kagan, 
1976, pp. 11-39). Consequently, research findings on short-term effects must 
be described in the context of two general questions: Does day care have dele- 
terious effects on the child? Does day care have positive effects on the child? 

With regard to the possibility of adverse effects on children, the 
available research findings can bi stated succinctly: The evidence does 
not indicate that participation in a day care program (in contrast to staying 
at home) is harmful to the young child's development (Bronf enbrenner, Belsky 
& Steinberg, 1976; Kagan, 1976; Meyer, 1977; Ricciuti, 1976). Of course, 
ill-health or physical ham can be inflicted quickly by an unsanitary or 
dangerous physical setting. Substantial psychological harm appears to 
result, however, only from a severe, long--term (e.g., 5-10 years) situation 
in which the child is continuously deprived of all but minimal amounts of 
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social, intellectual, and physical stimulation, such as might occur if a child 

were institutionalized under extremely inadequate circumstances (Meyer, 1977, 

p. 3). On the other hand, it should be noted that most data on day care 

effects are derived from carefully planned and administered high-quality 

programs (Bronfenbrenner, et al., 1976; Heinicke & Strassman, 1976 j Ricciuti, 

1976), and the effects of low-quality day care on the child's cognitive and 

socioemotional development have not been studied to any significant extent. 

The focus of day care research has been restricted primarily to direct 

•V. 

effects on the child, and for the most part has not included effects on the 
parents, on the family as a whole, or on the community and society (Bronfen- 
brenner et al., 1976). Furthermore, most studies of direct effects on chil- 
dren have touched on only a few areas of development — cognitive development 
as measured by standardized intelligence tests, the development of the mother- 
child relationship, and the development of relationships with other children 
(Bronfenbrenner, et al., 1976; Ricciuti, 1976). 

With regard to the question of wheth<?r day care facilitates the child's 
development, recent reviews of day care research (Bronfenbrenner, et al., 
1976; Heinicke L Strassmann, 1976; Kagan, 1976; Ricciuti, 1976) agree in 
their general conclusions. Day care programs for young children in general 
(i.e., children not characterized as economically disadvantaged or at risk) 
have produced no intellectual gains, or modest, temporary gains at best. More 
substantial short-term changes have sho\>m up more often in studies of day 
care for children from low-income, low-education families. Experiences in 
high quality day care centers appear to prevent or attenuate declines in 
test scores often observed in this group of children. Furthermore, it has 
been reported that economically disadvantaged children have gained more 
from highly structured, cognitively oriented programs (Ricciuti, 1976). 



That is. 



...children reared in environments where the language skills 
and strategies tapped by the IQ tests are not encouraged seem 
to be helped by the practices of the middle class group care 
enviroiiment (Kagan, 1976, p, 50). 
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Section 2. Long;-Term Effects 



He ad Start and Follow Throup:h 

As indicated above, the Kestinghouse study initially danpened hopes 
for long-term substantial gain in intellectual functioning, due to Head 
Start intervention. Were subsequent programs and evaluations able to show 
larger, longer lasting gains? The answers available to date are mixed on 
this score • 

In evaluations of the long-term effects of preschool intervention 

programs, a particular pattern has shown up time after tir.e. Initial gains 

were made in various domains of functioning by children enrolled in the 

program, but these gains failed to persist into the primary school years. 

Bronfenbrenner (197A) describes the pattern in its cxtrei?.e form: 

By and large, the experimental groups do not continue to make 
gains when intervention is continued beyond one year, and even 
more regrettably, the increases achieved in the initial phase, 
even the largest ones, tend to 'wash out.' In general, one 
year after intervention is terminated, the IQ of the 'graduates' 
begins to drop, the difference between the experimental and 
control groups gradually decreases, the once impressive gains 
are reduced to a few points, and, what is most crucial, the average 
IQ of the experiinental group often falls back into the problem 
range of the lower 90* s and below (p. lA). 

This picture of early gains washing out, usually by the second or third 

grade, is attested to in many major reviews of the effects of preschool 

follow-up programs. (See Bissell, 1973; Bronfenbrenner, 197^4; Rivlin L 

Timpane, 1975; Stanley, 1973; Kliite, 1973.) It is also frequently referred 

to as "the catch-up phenomenon/* since the rate of development during the 

post-interventian*-ye^s is less for participant than tor non-participant 

(control) children (Bissell, 1973, p. 65). Recent evidence of this pattern 
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was provided by a report on an experimental comparison of four preschool 
programs (incorporating U Head StarU classes), which included a 3-year 
follow-up through second grade (Niller & Dyer, 1975). This study is note- 
worthy because it has been praised for its methodological strengths—e .g, , 
children were randomly assigned to treatments, and treatments were monitored 
to obtain inforruation on the implementation of program dimensions (Slevenscu, 
1975; White, 1975). The preschool programs produced imiriGdiate gains in IQ 
and achievement, especially for the more didactic programs, but the IQ and 
achievement test scores declined over the subsequent years. 

The question about long-term effects of early childhood intervention 
programs cannot be answered unequivocally in the negative, however. For one 
thing, some evidence is available that gains in non-cognitive areas may be 
morf easily sustained. Miller & Dyer (1975), who failed to find lasting 
cognitive gains, did find effects still detectable at the end of the A-year 
period in a few non-cognitive areas, such as "inventiveness," Similarly, 
White (1973) cites findings of long-term advantages as measured by school 
attendance and promotion to higher grade levels. In addition, evidence that 

o 

gains have been sustained in certain programs and for certain groups of 
children, in IQ, achievement, and social skills, has been reported in earlier 
reviews (Bronfenbrenner, 197A; Ryan, 197A; Zit:ler, 1973). 

In contrast to the major national evaluations of compensatory education 
programs, which have yielded few findings of long-term cognitive gains, 
some studies of smaller experimental programs have shorn more positive and 
longer lasting effects. Thus, the "'current wisdom' . . . that preschool 
programs for lew income children boost IQ for a year or two but subsequently 
do not prevent it from falling back to around the original level, has been 
disputed recently (Murray, 1977, p. 1). ' Much of this more positive evidence 
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is generated by a number of studies which were initiated in the 19f,0's and 
recently organi;:ed into the Developmental Continuity Consortium. The Con- 
sortium, funded by the Office of Child Development through the Education 
Commission of the Slates, has enabled the principal investigators of these 
studies to pool their original data, and to collect comparable data on the 
current status of the children who had participated in the earlier inter- 
vention program. Good descriptions of the original studies and the recent 
efforts of the Consortium are available elsewhere (Hubbell, 1977a, 1977b; 
Lazar, Hubbell, ^^urray, Rosche & Royce, 1977; Murray, 1977). 

In some of the original studies of the individual intervention projects 
. included in the Consortium, the children enrolled in the programs scored 
higher on IQ tests than did control children, as long as three years 
after the programs (Lazar, et al., 1977). This was the case in some of the 
center-based programs, infant home-based programs, and combination center- and 
home-based programs. Analyses of current IQ and achic-voment test data for 
these children have not yet been completed. 

The Consortium has also rcpo7:ted findings from preliminary analyses of 
two other irdicators of the school perf orirance of the children since leaving 
the experimental programs: (1) placement, in special education classes, and 
(2) failure to be promoted from one grade to the next. Their data indicate 
that across a number of studies, the percentage of program children who 
later were placed into special educaU.r. classes was less than the : rcentage 
of control children placed into special education (Lazar, et al., 1977). 
Similarly, in five of seven studies where data are available, program children 
were less frequently held back one or more grades in the schools they have 
attended since leaving the preschool programs, than were the control children. 
It should be noted that the differences between the program and control children 
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on these two indicators did not reach statistical significance in all of 
the studies. 

Is it possible that positive effects will show up well after the third 
grade, even when no gains wore discernible in the earlier primary years 
(perhaps because the measures used were inappropriate to the developmental 
processes in their early stages)? Evidence of positive effects of preschool 
programs well after intervention has been terminated, and as late as the 
fifth to seventh grades,- has been reported in two recent studies (Palmer, 
1976; Seitz, Apfel & Efron, 1976). In one case the intervention itself was 
continued beyond the preschool years through a Follow Through program, and 
in the other case it was not continued beyond the preschool level. In both 
of these studies the evaluators raise the qut-stion of "slee-sr efiocts/^* ^-ince 
the effects are not sijiply maintained through the grades, but appear to 
increase after a certain point. 

In sum, on the one hand, substantial positive effects of preschool inter- 
vention across the cognitive, social, and other developmental domains, are 
not consistently found bo'/ond the early prini:.vy years, even when preschool 
programs are followed up by subsequent compensatory education efforts. On 
the other hand, 5ome positive long-term effects have been found — if not 
across the board, at least with some studies-, some groups of children, somo 
curricula, some sequences of intervention, and some research strategies. 
Many of these specific contributing factors are considered in more detail 
in later sections of this paper. At any rate, at our present stage of 
research and dpvelopment , it seems safest to accept the sobering message 
that dramatic gains that last are not easy to produce, but at the same time 
to acknowledge Palmer's (1976) claim that not all of the evidence has been 
presented yet, and that it is too early to ask the jury to reach a verdict. 



Home Start 

Home Start children were tested after 7 months and 12 months of involve- 
ment in the program. No subsequent follow-up testing was undertaken, so no 
evidence on lone-term effects is available. 

Hess (1976) revioved eight home-based intervention programs which 
carried out follow-up testing, and found that all but ono of these programs 
reported positive or significant differences favoring program children for 
lengths of time ranging from one to four or more years after the intervention 
was terminated. He concludes that the gains produced by the programs were ^ 
n;v:nl:3ined into che elementary school years with little fadeout. He also 
lound thar the children who had gained the most as a result of intervention 
lost the most subsequent to the end of the program, although the amount of 
loss was small relative to the original gain. 

Parent-Child Centers 

In the absence of long-term follow-up of the PCC children, evidence 
about the long-term effects of the programs is not available. 

Te le vi s i on Pr g^r a ms 

No data are available concerning the long-term impact of watching 
••Sesame Street" and '^The Electric Company." 

The Handicapped Children's Early Childhood Education Prop.ram 

From the 32 HCEEP projects evaluated by Battelle (Stock, et al., 1976), 
755 children graduated during the summer of 197A. The final report notes that 
the placement setting was known for 91 percent of these children, and r:haL 
the HCEEP projects appeared to be effective in placing the children into 
more advanced educational settings. Of these children, 95 wore followed up. 



The teachers and therapists in the placement settings were interviewed, end 

when they were asked: 

to compare HCEEP graduates with non-handicapped childreu in 
their programs on social and cognitive behavior, the HCEEP 
graduates were judged, based on teacher perception, equal to 
or at a lower level than t:h9 non-handicapped children. 
However, when the placement setting teachers/therapists 
compared HCEEP graduates with, similarly handicapped 
children who had no HCEEP experience, the HCEEP gradu- 
ates were judged to be more advanced. Thus the HCEEP 
projects studied appeared to have a perceived positive 
impact on the social and cognitive behavior of their 
graduates (pp. 18-19). 

Day Care 

Almost all of the studies on day care concern the immediate effects 
of day care on children, measured, while the children are actua iiy enrolled 
in the program (Bronfenbrenner , et al., 1976; Heinicke L Strassman, 1976; 
Meyer, 1977; Ricciuti, 1976). Follow-up studies that would shed light 
on long-term impact of day care experiences have not been undertaken. 
Thus, there is the pos£:ibility that latent or "sleeper" effects will emerge 
at later points in the lives of children who were exposed to day care 
when very young, and it can be argued that effects of day care have not been 
seen because the measures have not been applied at the appropriate time. 
Meyer (1977) points out that since we currently have no conceptual basis 
for estimating when such latent effects might occur, this argument is 
untestable. (For instance, if effects do not show up five years after the 
day care experience, it col-.I be argued that effects would show up if 
measured still later.) He stresses the need for theory concerning long- 
term effects, so that testable hypotheses can be developed, and the relevant 
research undertaken. 



How Are Program Effects Ncasur ed? 

Evaluators gauge prograjn effects in terms of change or non-change 
in various domains of the child's devGlopmen'c * Since what is really being 
documented are changes in measures of the child's performance or b^^iiavior, 
conclusions about changes in the underlying developmental processes are 
obviously constrained by the particular measures selected. A discussion 
of the many problems and arguments relating to testing in program evaluation 
is well beyond this paper's task, which is to briefly review impact findings, 
but a few basic points are clear and rroist be kept in mind when trying to 
interpret these findings. 

As we have seen, program evaluations frequently fail to establish 

any substantial gains by the children enrolled. When such findings are called 

into question, it is often on the basis of the particular measures used in 

the evaluations. Consider, for example, the following statement: 

Thus fundamental doubts about existing social prograr.i evaluation 
results .. .persist . Negative evaluation results niay have less to 
do with the schools than with the measures of impact. Evidence 
to decide this issue is not available, but the questions have 
affected thought and research. In fact, the issue has changed: 
Is the problem one of schools* ineffectiveness, or one of tests' 
insensitivity? (Cohen, 1975, p. 163). 

When pnogram effects are not found, a variety of reasons are advanced 

to explain how real impact can be missed by tests — e.g., the tests are cui^ 

turally biased, they do not match the program objectives, or tney are designed 

to assess differences between children and designed not to differentiate 

program or treatment effects (Cohen, 1975); assessment occurs only in a 

testing situation, which is inappropriate for disadvantaged children, rather 

than in a variety of more naturalistic settings (Zimiles, 1970); assessment 

covers too nairow a range of domains, usually intellectual (Horowitz & Paden, 



1973, Miller & Dyer, 1975); static variables, such as IQ, are measured 
rather than process nea.vjres, such as teacher-child interaction, cr modos of 
information processing (Shipnan, l:r/3). The importance of selecting appro- 
priate and sensitive tests was illustrated in the evaluation of thp Parent 
Child Centers: Positive effects were obtained with the Pres .nool Inven'.ory, 
but not with the Denver Developmental Screening Test (Holmes, et al., 1973). 
Had only the latter test been used, no impact would have been observed. 

The selection of tests and measures by cvaluators often rei'locts a 
particular underlying philosophy of learning and development, of course. 
Different program perspectives and emphases can lead to differe.nt expecta- 
tion-^ regarding not only what kinds of gains will occur, but when they will 
occur. A model of intellectual development based on the sequential accumula- 
tion of learning skills might lead to the expnctation of immediate gains in 
selected skills, and the subsequent selection of tests which would be sensi- 
tive to this pattern of results. Another model of intellectual dcvelopnient , 
in which motivation, attitudes, and styles of behavior figure more prominently, 
might cause evaluators to give greater significance to measures of short- 
term motivational and attitudinal chanf.es, and long-term intellectual changes 
(Miller & Dyer, 1975, p. 3). • 

On the other hand, even when significant gains do occur, questions are 
■raised about the moaning of the test results. The most frequently heard 
criticism is that the test is too closely geared to the content of the pro- 
gram, or that the procram staff have "taught to the test." For instance, 
this could be suggested as a reason for the more favorable results reported 
for ''Sesame Street" as compared with Head Start programs: specific tests were 
used to evaluate the impact of "Sesame Street*' which were directly related 



to the program's teaching objectives, while more geneial IQ and achievement 
tests were used to assess the more nebulous objectives of Head Start programs. 

Finally, many of the gains from intervention programs, especially over 
the short term, have been criticized as relating more to improvements in test 
taking skills than to real changes in the processes which the tests osten- 
sibly assess: 

More often. . .positive results stem from the program's emphasis 
on the need to attend to dctai". and t'ihe familiarity it provides with 
a didactic communication process jtrikingly similar to the inter- 
rogation process used in testing. It requires the child to "tune 
in" and participate at a level which facilitates test performance 
....If chere is any generality to the effect of this type of 
learning, then it is quite valuable, but if its effect is specific 
to the particular structure and demancld of the evaluation instru- 
ment, then one may justifiably question the usefulness of this 
form of cognitive growth and the concern with measuring it 
(Zimiles, 1970, pp. 2A2-243). 

The Predominance of Cop^nitive Measures 

Most of the available evidence on program effects pertains Lo changes in 
performance on measures of cognitive aptitude and achievement, although the 
need to look for impact in non-cognitive domains (e.g., socioemoti onal devel- 
opment, health, family, and community) has been widely acknowledged (Bronfon- 
brenner, 197A; Datta, McHale & Mitchell, 1976; Zigler, 1973; Zimiles, 
1970). This emphasis on cognitive assessment occurred in spite of the original 
Head Sta t objectives which were heavily weighted toward increasing social 
competence in young disadvantaged children (Datta et al., 1976; Zigler, 
1973). Even with regard to cognitive development, however, it has been argued 
that the measures typically used in evaluation studies tap too narrow a 
spectrum of processus and abilities (Zimiles, 1970). 

According to these perspectives, then, even if there were no methodological 
weaknesses in the bulk of evaluations which have provided evidence about the 



impact of programs on young children (and there are), the findings speak to 
only a portion of the child's development. Less simplistic models of intel- 
lectual, as well as general devclopnient are likely to be incorporated in future 
evaluations. As Ifliite (1976) explains 

The best data we have now suggest that there is not one line of 
growth in cognitive development but a number of lines of gro\>rth, 
at least partially independent of one another ... .The child is not 
only constructing his theory of space, time, causality. He is 
constructing a theory of the self, of significant others, of 
social distance, of politics, of social influence and efficacy.... 
If our present day conceptions of cognitive development are 
changing to encompass these things, as I believe they are, then 
I believe we are becoming prepared to think about preschools in 
rather more complex ways (pp. 169-170). 

Finally, much has been ^vxitten, pro and con, concerning the use of IQ 
tests in evaluations of intervention programs for disadvantaged ^children . 
The issues involved are far-ranging and exceed th.e__scope of this report; 
they range from questions about the appropriateness of selecting general 
standardized tests of intellectual potential for the assessment of programs 
with different curricula and different objectives (Rivlin & Timpane, 1975), 
to questions about cultural and class biases (Wilkerson, 1970), to questions 
about the degree to which increments in IQ scores are predictive of later 
school performance (Zimiles, 1970). With regard to this last question. Miller 
& Dyer (1975) found that IQ increases resulting from Head Start experiences 
did not predict first-grade achievement as well as preschool achievement 
predicted IQ measured in first grade. 

In sum, much of the evidence on the impact of Federal programs pertains 
to children's cognitive development and performance. It is apparent, however, 
that even conclusions about effects on cognitive development must be regarded 
as tentative and incomplete, especially in light of the narrow range of 
measures used. 
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Section 3. Short- and Lonp-Term Effects Re visited; 
Non-Cognitive Outcone Measures 

Socioemotional DGvelopmcnt 

While most of the findings on program impact pertain to cognitive devel- 
opment, some attempts have been made to measure social changes, and significant 
effects have been found. There is considerably less comparability among the 
instruments employed, however, since the popular standardized tests available 
in the cognitive area have no counterparts in the socioemotional area. Zigler 
(1973) attributes this difference to the "state of refinement" of socioemo- 
tional theory and measurement, and argues that cognitive variables are in no 
way "more real" than socioemotional variables. Nonetheless, reliable measures 
of social development have not been and are not likely soon to be forthcoming-. 
As KTiite (1973) sums up: "Only crude measures of noncognitive variables deemed 
important to school success and personal adjustment are available, and there 
is little agreement concerning what constitutes positive change in the social ' 
and emotional domains" (p. 187). 

Head Start and Follow Throu?.h. Administrators and evaluators have been 
awar.- from the beginning of the limitations and problems involved in assessing 
effects on socioemotional development (e.g., see Datta, 1975; Smith, 1975). 
In light of the state of the art of measurement, it is not surprising thaf 
the findings are mixed with regard to socioemotional development. Positive • 
effects on socioemotional development have been ncasured, but pre-post dif- 
ferences are typically small and inconsistent or contradictory across studies. 
Gains resulting from Head Start and other preschool intervention programs 
have been found (but not consistently) in: self-concept, achievement motiva- 
tion, and socially-mature behavior (I-Iann et al., 1976); achievement motivation 
and social adjustment (Datta, et al., 1976); self-concept and adjustment to 
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school (White, 1973),- social attitude and adjustr..a!it, and self-confidence and 
trust (Ryan, 197/0. 

The complexity of socioemotional processes has been pointed up by 
Bridgeman and Shipman (1975) in a report on the ETS-Head Start Longitudinal 
^''"■^y- levels of self-estecra high in children at the, preschool 
level and lou at the third grade level. In other words, children come into 
the school situation with high self-esteem, but over the course of school, 
presumably as a result of success and failure experiences, their self-esteem 
diminishes. Thus, early special efforts to improve self-esteem appear 
unnecessary. The changes that occur during the subsequent years in school, 
however, are not easily assessed. Internal analyses of the scores showed 
little stability over time in self-esteem for these children « 

The general low stability for measures of self-esteem and achievement 
motivation investigated in this study and their different patterns 
of correlations across years suggest that these behaviors are unuer- 
going considerable developmental change during this period. Thus, 
these measures do not lend themselves to a pre-post design w^drh 
assumes constancy of meaning in the variable being assessed at both 
points in time. Also, desi-ns which assume linear growth are 
likely to be inappropriate for assessing social and emotional 
functioning (Bridgeman & Shipman, 1975, p. 80). 

Television Programs. The early emphasis on cognitive skills in "Sesame 
Street" has been enlarged to include socioemotional concerns. Stein and 
Friedrich (1975) report preliminary findings of a small study that children, 
after viewing segments of "Sesame Street" concerned with cooperation, were move 
cooperative than non-viewers in test situations similar to the situation 
featured in the program. Although this single experiment is interesting, it 
provides no real evidence of Sesame Street's effects on socioemotional develop- 
ment . 

Da2^_Care. Concerns that day care may have harmful effects on the child's 
development are even more pervasive with regard to the socioemotional domain. 



Such concerns have directed research in this area primarily toward two issues: 
the infant-mother relationship, and aggression, 

A question motivating much of the research is: Do frequent separations 
of the very young child from his or her mother impede the development of a 
strong affectional bond between the child and mother? While the origins, 
dynamics, and significance of such a bond vary across theories of child " 
development, many scientific and lay hypotheses share at least the presumption 
of the bond's reality, and its general importance for later healthy 
functi oning. 

The rcsearcn findings available to 'ate indicate no general support for 
the concern that -^ay care for infants and young children intorferes with or 
weakens the mother-child relatioship (Bronfenbrenner, et al., 1976; Heinicke 
& Strassinan, 1976; Kagan, 197(r; Ricciuti, 1976). Similarly, there is no 
indication that the child develops a preference for a caregiver over his or 
her own pvirent (Bronfenbrenner, et al., 1976). A number of qualifications apply, 
however, "^many of them familiar by now. Perhaps the biggest problem is the 
narrow focus of research on day care in gener^a, and research on the effects 
of day care on socioemotional development in particular. Especially narrow 
are the conceptualization and assessment of the mother-child relationship ' 
(Ricciuti, 1976). Most studies examine the effects of day cc-e experiences 
on the child's reactions to being left by the mother in the presence of a 
stranger in an unfamiliar setting or room. The amount of the child's sub- 
sequent distress, for. example, is measured as an indicator of the child's 
attachment to his or her mother. While few consistent differences between 
day care children and home care children have shown up on this measure, the 
implications of such differences would not be clear an>-way. Furthermore, the 
assesfment of such behaviors in the laboratory, rather than the home or day 



care center, renders such research ecologically invalid, according to some 
(e.g., Bronfenbrenner, et al., 1976);. 

In addition, studies in this area are ciiaracterized by small samples 
(Ricciuti, 1976), and lack of random assignment to experimental and compari- 
son groups (Bronfenbrenner, et al., 1976). That is, children enrolled in 
day care programs often coma from families with backgrounds different from 
those of the families of home care children. For instance, Heinicke & Strass- 
man (1976) report that day care mothers in one study appeared to bo less 
emotionally caring of their children, than were the mothers in the comparison 
group. 

A point made earlier with respect to studies of the impact of d-y care on 
cognitive development deserves repetition here. Studies relating to socio- 
emotional development have examined the effects of high-quality, model day 
care centers. Consequently, little is kno\.Ti about the possibility of harmful 
effects of low-quality programs (Bronfenbrenner, et al., 1976). 

Finally, Ricciuti (1976)* points out that wo have very little descriptive 
data on the actual phenomenon of separation of the child from the parent 
at the beginning of the day care day. Ricciuti 's ora research indicates the 
importance of familiar, stable caregivers in minimizing distress associated 
with separation, which becomes particularly apparent toward the end of the. 
first year of the child's life (pp. 24-25). 

A second general area on which research has concentrated is the effects 
of d3.y care on the child's relationships with other children and with adults. 
This research has focused primarily on the development of aggression in day 
care children. There is some evidence (although neither consistent nor con- 
clusive) that children who have been in day care since early in life subse- 
quently display more aggressive and uncooperative behaviors (Bronfenbrenner, 
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et al*, 1976). However, again these studies have measured narrow aspects of 

social development, in a small number of settings, with the usual sampling 

problems. Thus, the question of whether day care is deleterious to the 

child's socialization is "open'* (Ricciuti, 1976), and "equivocal" (Meyer, 

1977). Furthermore, the increase in aggressive behaviors that has been 

found in some studies appears to be part of a more general increase in a 

variety of both positive and negative behaviors, and a higher level of peer 

interactions in general upon entering a new day care center or social setting 

(Bronfenbrenner, et al., 1976; Heinicke & Sr.rassman, 1976; Meyer, 1977). 

Meyer suggests that any day care setting allowing a degree of freedom will 

cause an increase in general activity levels, and that changes seen with 

respect to aggressive behaviors are also occurring with respect to other kinds 

of behaviors, including those that are socially desirable. 

There is some evidence to suggest that center-based day care 
generates certain social and emotional consequences in the 
form of delays in acquiring adult standards of acceptable 
behavior. On the other hand, there appears to be some evidence 
to indicate that in center-based hon . care children develop a 
broader repertoire of behaviors that may well stand them in good 
stead when they encounter the elementary school situation 
(p. 30). 

Similarly, Ricciuti (1976) speculates that the aggressive behaviors 
seen in this research may be specific to the day care setting, and reflect a 
greater sense of mastery and independence in the familiar day car "environ- 
menL. In addition, Bronfenbrenner, et al. (1976) point out that an increase 
in negative behavj.ors has not been found in all day care centers, nor has 
it appeared in research on day care in some other countries. 

The labelling^ of certain behaviors as "negative" or "undesircable" is 
itself problematic. As Ricciuti points out, since we do not kr^ow che extent 
to which aggressive and other behaviors carry over beyond the day care 
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setting, it is difficult to judge whether they arc undesireable, or actually 
. adaptive to that situation. Furthermore, program evaluators, caretakers, 
teachers, and parents are not likely to agree on what levels of aggresfion 
are appropriate to particular settings, or to society in general (Mtjyer, 1977). 

Heinicke & Strassraan (1976) suggest the possibility that the variables 
under study (e.g., aggression modulation, and relationships with peers ard 
adults) may in turn be correlated with measures of the quality of the parent- 
child interaction. That is, the day cars experiences may be less of a factor 
in the outcome behaviors than arc parent-child influences associated with 
the decision to enroll the child in day care (pp. 10-11). Along these same 
lines, Kagan (1976) suggests that the parents' attitudes toward their child, 
and particularly the child's perception of his value to his family, exert ' 
more influence oa his psychological functioning than do specific caretaking 
experiences (e.g., day care vs. home care) in infancy and early childhood. 

How is that possible, considering the fact that the day 
care children spent as .niich time in the center as they did 
at home? An initial attempt at interpretation assumes that 
the psychological experiences at home have a priority— 
they are more salient and nore affectively charged than 
the experiences at the center (p. 65). 

While one can offer reasonable explanations of why a child's parent 
may be so much more salient than a caretaker in a group setting (e.g., see 
Kagan, 1976, pp. 65-69), the necessary research to support such speculations 
has not been undertaken. 

Family Change 

The impact of programs on children can occur directly, x^her. che 
child acquires new knowledge or learnijig skills in the classroom, or indirectly, 
as when other people or institutions serve to mediate .or amplify the effects 
of the program. The most apparent agents of change that can function in this 
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way. are the child's family and community. Such interactive effects are 

likely to be complex, of course. For instance, a program might promote a 

change in the parents, leading to a new pattern of family functioning, which 

in turn might cause the child to interact differently with peers and adults 

in school, become a more effective learner, and in turn account for gains 

in performance on standardized tests. On the other hand, the initial changes 

may occur in the child rather than the parent, but these changes may affect 

the parent's behavior, and precipitate an interactive process such as that 
2 

described above. in any system of reciprocal interaction the combinations 
of influences are virtually endless; a complete understanding of them is 
probably unattainable, and a partial understanding difficult, demanding 
carefully designed, comprehensive research strategies. \<hile such ambitious 
goals have not yet been undertaken in the evaluation of children's programs, 
some evidence is available which at least sheds light on preliminary ques- 
tions about the family and com^Tunity as mediating agents in program impact. 

Head_Star t and Follo vr Throur.h . From the first, the recognition of 
the family and community as necessary elements in the interaction equation 
has been inherent in the philosophy and implementation of Head Start (Datta, 
et al., 1976| Mendelsohn, 1970; Zigler, 1973). A major objective of Head 
Start is to help the low-income family resist alienation and the tendency . 
to turn away from the community (Shipman, 1973, p. 190). -^he appropriateness 

""Similar cycles of interaction can be initiated between te.ticher and 
child, accounting for changes beyond those directly attributable to the 
curriculum, teaching style, environmental setting , etc. That is, a program 
may change the te.^cher's behaviors and attitudes toward the children and 
their families, which in turn may lead to gains in the children's abilities. 
Differences between Follow Throue:h teachers and non-Follow Through teachers, 
have been documented (Bissell, 1973). In comparison to non-Follow Throug'n 
teachers. Follow Through teachers placed higher value on home visits and 
parental participation in classroom activities and expressed a higher level 
of satisfaction with their students' progress. (Bissell cautions,^ however, 
that since initial differences beLween Follow Through r;nd non-Foliow Through 
teachers were not examined, interpretation of these findings is difficult.) 
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of such objectives has been underscored in the ETS Bead Start Study, which 
found through hor.e interviews that the mother of the Head Start children 
sarpled folt powerless and alienated from society. The Head Start mother 
was characterized by; 

limited confidence in one's ability to chan^,e schools. and other 
institutions for the better, discrepancies between aspirations 
and actual expectancies, limited knowledge of community resources, 
limited hoir.e resources, less adult availability to the children, 
more physical crowding and maternal deprivation, greater ralianoa 
on kinship contacts, and substantially ftwer fathers present in 
the hoiae (Shipman, 1973, p. 170). 

The bulk of the findings concerning impact, on the family relate to 
changes in parental attitudes. Attitudes tovrard a variety of issues have 
been examined, and for the most part, but not exclusively, positive effects 
of Head Start and Follow ThrouGh are reported. In reviewing a number of 
studies of Head Start programs, Mann et al. (1976) describe positive impact 
on parentis satisfaction with the child's educational gains, parent's con- 
fidence in understanding and rearing the child, and parent's self-confidence 
and coping a]pility. Bissell (1973) reports findings of parental satisfaction 
with outcomes of programs in Head Start Planned Variation, and further cites 
evidence of parallels between the developmental goals of particular models 
or programs, and the particular changes in parental attitudes. For instance, 
parents of children in "regular" Head Start classes stressed the merits of 
the program in terms of babysitting and day care, while parents in model 
classes stressed satisfaction with academic improvements. Bissell reports 
failure to find differences between parerts of Follow Through and non-Follow 
Through children in terms of family life (e.g., home reinforcement of school- 
child relationships), but indicates that for Follow Through parents, positive 
effects werv^ found on parental awareness of, participation in, and feelings 
of control over school activities (p. 101). Datta, et al. (1976) found 



improvement in Head Start parents' attitudes toward education, but not in 
their attitudes toward society (e.g., feelings of personal power/reported ^ 
community involvement, alienation). These evaluators note that anecdotal 
evidence of positive changes in parental feelings about and participation in 
society has been presented, however. 

Direct observation and measures of changes in the actual behavior of 
parents have rarely been undertaken. Increases in maternal verbal communica- 
tion, maternal praise regulation, child verbal responsiveness, and child 
success havo been reported (Bissell, 1973), as have increases in parental 
participation in subsequent school programs (Mann, et al,, 1976). 

White's (1973) conclusion about the impact of preschool programs on 
families stands essentially unchanged: 

Attempts to determine the effects of classroom preschool 
projects on the families of participating children are few 
in num.ber and are normally limited to interviews or question-- 
naires concerned with parental attitudes toward school. 
The lack of measurement techniques, our ignorance concerning 
familiar characteristics iriiportant to maximal development, 
and the primry focus on changes in children havo contributed 
to the paucity of family assessment. When parental attitudes 
are reported, they are typically positive. Payments of 
parents as staff in preschool projects has obvious financial 
benefits, and involvement with young children may have 
beneficial side effects. Questionnaires and rating scales 
^ave sho\7n changes in the attitudes of adults, but follow- 
ups have not been conducted. Given the sketchiness of the 
data, we cannot reach any well-founded conclusions. 

It should also be noted that none of the evidence currently avaiLibie 
speaks to the question of d urability of changes in parent il attitudes and 
behaviors (Datta, et al., 1976). Thus the findings discussed above, which 
already must be considered tenuous and fragmentary, in addition are restricted 
to short-term effects. 



art. Perh5ps because of the deeper formal involvement of the 
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program in family life, Home Start impact on parent attitudes and behavior, 
while following the same general lines as found with Head Start, appears to 
be more positive and comprehensive. Evaluations of Home Start (Deloria, 
et al,, 197A; Love, et al., 1976) found significant differences between 
Home Start mothers and control mothers in a number of areas: allowing 
children to help with household tasks, ueaching reading and wilting to their 
children, providing books and toys for their children, and reading stories 
to their children. Improvements wore also noted on measures of maternal 
teaching style and verbal interaction, and in involvement in community organi- 
zations. After 12 months in the Home Start program, some of thesi differences 
between participating families and control families diminished, 

A recent teview of other hohie-based programs (Hess, 1976) indicates 
a consistent pattern of positive effects on parental attitudes, parent-child 
interaction (including verbal behavior), and home environment (with diffusion 
of benefits to thn siblings of participating children) • 

Television Pro,9;rams . Few items of evidence are available, and the few 
findings we have are mixed. Parents of children who viewed "Electric Company" 
regarded their children at the first-grade level as better readers than did 
parents of control children. But si^^lar effects were not found for parents 
of children at higher grade levels, and no other changes in parents' attitudes 
were found (Ball, 1976, p. 6). 

The Handicapped Children's Early Education Pro,".ram « HCEE? project 
regulations require inclusion of a parent-family participation component, 
and recommend activities such as assistance in understanding and coping with 
the child's handicap, psychological or spciel work services, information on 
child growth and development, iniormation on special education techniques^ 
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carry-over activities to the home^ and opportunity to participate in planning 
and evaluation of the program. (Stock et al., 1976). 

Parent involvement was assessed throueh interviews with 129 parents of 
children who had participated in 32 HCL'EP projects. The interviews indi- 
cated that 96 percent of these parents carried out the prescribed activities, 
which pertained to language skills, motor skills, self-help skills, cogni- 
tion and attention skills, and: 68 percent carriecTN^out these activities on a 
daily basis. Almost all of the parents perceived positive changes in their 
children's behavior, most often in tbo language, motor, aVcention and self- 
help areas. Eighty percent of the parents said they had^tene fitted from the 

f 

programs, especially in learning how to work uith children, and 66 percent 
reported gains in forming realistic expectations for their children's future. 
Finally, almost all expressed satisfaction with the seiVic^es, facilities 
and equipment, and the staff qualifications. No parentis judged the HCEEP 
projects unsuccessful in program effectivor js. 

All of the effects assessed by t;he interviews v;ere directly related to 
specific program objectives and activities; no information if, available con- 
cerning more general changes in parent attitudes and behavior, or in parent- 
child relationships. 

Day Care. Most day care researchers agree that day care experiences ' 
per se do not appear to have direct substantial effects on children, at least 
as typically measured in programs of relatively high quality. Kagan (1976) 
and Heinicke L Strassmann (1976) suggest that family characteristics and the 
home environrrent are more likely sources of any variation found on the out- 
come measures used in these day care studies: 

Whatever its origin in terms of the relative contribution 
of child and parent factors, it has now. been established 



that many of the child variables >. .used to evaluate the impact 
of day care are correlated at a^es 3 to 5 with clusters of 
parent-child va-^i.ibles (Heinicke & Strassmann, 1976, p, 16). 

This line of thought suggests that a more appropriate research strategy 
(than those which generated the findings reviewed in earlier sections of this 
paper) right be to examine the family as a mediating agent in the impact 
of day care on the child. That is, how does day care affect family economy, 
parent-child relationships, parental attitudes, etc., and thus indirectly 
affect Lhe child's development? 

Relatively few studies, it turns out, have examined such effects of day 

care on the families of children enrolled in those programs. Bronf enbrenner 

et al. (1976) exai.iined the small amount of evidence available. From their * 

reading of the data of one study, they concluded that there is a possibility 

that when the child is enrolled in full-time day care for extended periods 

of time from early in life, the mother may "lose interest*' in the child* 

It should be noted that this is an interpretation of one study, and Bponfen- 

brenner et al. point oi4t that: 

The source of the problem, if any exists, may lie not in the 
objective nature of day care as such,- but in the way in which 
day care is sorjetimes presented in contemporary American 
society: nanely, as a substitute for rather than a complement 
to parental care (p. 47). 

In contrast, two other studies of high risk infants and children enrolled 

in day care indicated that the mothers of day care children interacted more, 

and in more positive ways, with their children, than was the case with mothers 

in control groups. Other investigations documented some of the kinds of 

economic and educational advantages that can accrue to mothers of children in 

day carft. 

The sr.udies undertaken thus far barely scratch the surface of the issues 



relating to the impact of day care on the family. The findings and inter- 
pretations briefly described above must be taken as illustrations of the kii:d 
of research and thinking that is needed; they do not provide enough evidence 
to support any conclusions. 

Community Chanp,e 

Head Start , Findings pertaining to program-induced chaiiges in the 
child's comiiTunity are even more sparse, \\hile scattered, mostly anecdotal 
evidence of positive, community changes have been reported (e.g., Ryan, 197^), 
most of the conclusions reached by reviewers of program evaluations (e.g, Mann 
et al., 1976; Shipman, 1973; White, 1973; Zigler, 1973) have been based on 
one major systematic study of community impact of Head Start, carried 
out by Kirschner Associates, Inc. (1970). 

Through interviews vith a variety of persons and institutions, such as 
Head Start staff, school systems, and health agencies, the Kirschner study 
counted 1,4 95 changes related to Head Start objectives in all of the 58 
communities sampled. Few changes were identified in non-Head Start communi- 
ties. These changes r^?lated to incr-?ases in invoLxrement of the poor in com- 
munity institutions, in employment of neighborhood people as paraprof essionals 
and in educational emphasis on the needs of the poor and minorities, and to 
improvements in health services for the poor. With regard to these findings, 
Datta (1973) concludes that the more stages of change in which Head Start 
programs participated, the greater the benefit, s-.ope, and duration of the 
change; that Head Start prograjns were equally effective in producing change 
whether operated by public schools or newly established agencies; that a high 
level oi parent particiDa»-ion in a Head Start program was associated with 
high Involvement of the program itself in bringing about community change; 
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and that involvement in change was positively related to the degree to which 
a program specifically defined community change as a program role or objec- 
tive (pp. 

Parent -Child Centers . PCC^s have been found to be effective in coordi- 
nating agencies serving children and their families (Mann, et al., 1976). 
No evidence of other changes in the community has been provided. 

Home Start . \<hen asked about their use of 15 community resources, such 
as the public health clinic or the State employment office. Home Start and 
control families indicated almost no differences in the frequency with which 
they used them (Deloria, et al., 197A). The evaluators concluded that Home 
Start failed to help families use existing community resources, but it was 
not possible to determine whether the cause of this failure was the unavaila- 
bility of the resources, the ineligibility of families for services, the 
current provision of services to all eligible families, or the ineffectiveness 
of Home Start (p. 17). 

In contrast, increr.sed involvement was reported by Home Start families 
in community organizations such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, A-H club, 
and church, social, or political organizations. "This finding might be taken 
to indicate that progress is baing made in educing the community isolation 
that characterizes many of the Home Start families" (p. 17). 

Day Care. Bronf enbrenner et al. (1976) indicate that the impact of day 
care on society is an important issue — "it is the impact of day care beyond 
the child himself, on the nation^s families and the society at large, that 
may have the more profound consequence for the development of the next 
generation of Americans" (p. 2)— but one that is essentially unrescarched 
to date. 
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Section 4, The Structure of Intervention ; 
Which Curricula and Treatirients Are the Most EtTective ? 

While some general conclusions about the effects of programs can be 
drawn, not all of the results across and even within evaluations are consis- 
tent, and definitive conclusions regarding the possibility of positive 
effects are hard to come by. A few elements of this problem have already 
been considered: different aspects of a program's impact may show up over 
the short run and long run, and conclusions about program impact are con- 
strained by the selection of measurement instruments and by other methodo- 
logical problems. But another, more complex issue must be considered as 
well — program-child interaction, l^en evaluation analyses are sufficiently 
sophisticated and the sample sufficiently large to allow it, general conclu- 
sions usually must be qualified with sub-conclusions regarding^-specif ic 
program models or components, and specific categories of children (e.g., by 
ethnicity, socioeconomic status, or geographical area). Differences among 
subgroups of the sample were apparent even in the early Kestinghouse study, 
with significant gains by Head Start graduates showing up in some centers 
but not others. Program planners and evaluators have long acknowledged — often 
grudgingly, since it is difficult not to hope for clear, uncompromised effects 
— that the question "Does the program work?" is naive, and must be replaced 
with questions about which program co.^ponents work in v:hich ways with which 
children, under which circumstances, with which staff, etc. Thus, while 
optimism ran high when Head Start efforts were first mobilized, the failure 
to find clear gains across the board has led to a replacement of that optimism 
not with pessimism, but rather with a subdued realism about the complexity 
of social intervention, 

I 
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In the sense that no single program or approach has provided 
a panacea for the problems of the disadvantaged, compensatory 
education, as judge d by the evaluative studies of the past 
decade, might be declared a failure. Research in compensa- 
tory instructional intervention has not provided a clear blue- 
print or set of solutions. Nevertheless, a considerable reser- 
voir of research and analyzed experience has provided better 
insights into the nature of the problem, the alternatives 
possible, and the processes and relationships which seem promising. 
There appears to be a growing sophistication in the design and 
implementation of programs. As Goldberg (1971) observes, some 
of the early optimism has waned as programs derived from pet 
theories proved only minimally successful, but there is now 
renewed enthusiasm and vigor: "Today's thinking is more sober, 
more cautious, recognizing the infinite complexity of the 
probleiTis and the futility of simple solutions (p. 88)." (Passow, 
197A, pp. 171-172) 

Complexity is easier acknowledged than dealt with, however. The design 
and sampling problems are formidable and expensive to overcome, and many 
evaluators have had to struggle just to provide one .adequate control group 
with which the program participants as a whole can be compared. Studies 
of program/ child interactions are especially difficult to carry out, and 
it is almost impossible to avoid confounding variables. This section of 
the paper re-viev/s findings pertaining to different structures or models 
of intervention, with some attention to progran^ child interactions. For 
the most part, however, child character is tits are considered in later sections, 

Head Start 

To determine which of various curricula models have the greatest effects 
on children, the H^ad Start Planned Variation effort (HSPV) was undertaken ia 
1969 by the Office of Child Development. As had been found with other Head 
Start programs, participating children showed short term gains on certain 
cognitive, linguistic, and perceptual-motor tests (Datta, 1975). Two kinds of 
questions have frequently been raised regarding the differentinl effectiveness 
of HSPV programs: 1) How do HSPV children fare in comparison to regular (non- 
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Planned Variation^ Head Start enrollees? 2) How do the different programs 
within HSPV affect cnildren? 

The first of the two questions is more easily answered, but generally 
considered to be of less importance. The basic finding is that HSPV pro- 
grams lead to gains essentially equivalent to those associated with regular 
or non-sponsored : Head Start programs (Datta, 1975; Mann, et al., 1976; Smith, 
1975; Weisberg, 1974). Weisberg notes that superiority of the HSPV programs 
might have been expected, since they were allocated more money per child, and 
greater effort was rade to insure that the educational approaches were carried 
out well. In contrast. Smith considers the question to be of little 
importance, arguing that there are no apparent reasons, other than the money 
differences, why the different HSPV programs taken as a whole should be more 
effective than other Head Start programs. 

The more important question of individual HSPV model differences has 
received considerably more attention. The answers are not conclusive, although 
a general pattern of findings does emerge. Basically, no one program emerges 
as the most effective on all measures for all children (Datta, 1975; Mann, et 
al., 1976; Smith, 1975; Weisberg, 197A). As Weisberg puts it. Head Start 
programs are quite homogeneous in their ability to promote general c^ 
development, and no one program is overall particularly effective or.^^inef-- 
fective (pp.- 29A-295), or as Datta puts it, "within a wide, variety, one 
curriculum is itS good as (or as poor as) another" (p. 87). 

Some differences between models can be found, however, 5or specific outcome 
measures. That is, some programs, although not superior on the full range of 
measures, did prove to be more effective than others on a few particular 
measures. The differences generally favor "academically oriented" programs .on 
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measures of specific cognitive growth or academic skills, but not on 
measures of general cognitive growth (Smith, 1973; Weisberg, 197A). 

The question of differential program effectiveness has not been answered 
conclusively, then. Methodological weaknesses in the evaluation of programs, 
and in addition questions about how 'well program models are actually imple- 
mented, cloud the issue. Differences in models and in quality of implementation 
have typically been confounded. Evidence for equality of effects of well- 
implemented programs has been found, but so has evidence for specific effects 
,of programs with particular emphases and objectives (Bissell, 1973). Datta - 
et al. (1976) argue, however, that the primary question of whether a given 
program emphasis was more effective or merely better implemented cannot be 
answered from the available evidence (p. 65). In summary, the bulk 'of the 
evidence to date fails to support any HSPV program's claims to being substan- 
tially more effective than any other. 

In reviewing HSPV data. Smith (1975) concludes that there were no strong 
or stable. interactions between particular models and types of children, with 
one exception — an interaction between measures of competence and passivity 
in children and the degree of "directiveness" in models. For two years, 
children who scored higher in "competence" and lower in "passivity" fared 
better in less directive models, and children who scored lower in "competence" 
and higher in "passivity" fared better in more directive models. 

A much more extensive investigation of interactions between program/ 
teacher characteristics and child characteristics hc.s bc>en reported, !^ow^:v'ir 
(Datta et al., 1976) ^ Many aspects of teacher and program characteristics 
were found to be related to gains by uhe children enrolled in Head Start 
classrooms between 1966 and 1969. The broad categcries exarr ned were teacher's 
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background, teacher's approach and program emphasis, teacher's behavior in 
class, classroom activities, classroom equipment and materials, and classroom 
atmosphere. The characteristics within these broad categories which were 
examined are too numerous to discuss here, but these complex relationships 
between teacher/program characteristics and child outcomes were summarized 
as follows by the authors of the report. 

With regard to preschool achiv^veraent , in general children gained most 
in classes where: the teacher was older; the teacher had less formal education 
and experience; the teacher did not use physical control: there was high or 
moderate emphasis on independence and self-care; there was hj.gh emphasis on 
structured lessons; there was moderate emphasis on small group activities; 
there was ample large muscle. equipment available but not excessively used; 
there was high emphasis on art activities. 

With rep;ard to cogn:itive ability , in general children gained most in 
classes where: the teacher wa? older; there was moderate emphasis on small 
group activities; there was low emphasis on rote learning; the toacher did 
not use physical control; there was high empha?i?. on independence and self- 
care; there vjas ample large muscle equipment which was not excessively used; 
there was moderate use of cognitive materials; despite the teacher's self- 
reportcl low emphasis on language, language materials and activities were 
frequently observed. 

With ro p^ard tc lea rninr: abillu y, in general children gained most in 
classes where: the teacher was older; there was a low emphaisis on teacher's 
socioemotional interact there was high emphasis on structured lessons; 

there was low emphasis on rote learning; there was low emphasis on verbal com- 
munication; there was moderate emphasis on small group activities; there was 
low emphasis on language and discrimination learning tasks. 
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With regard to soci a l adjustrrent , in general children gained most in 



classes where; the teacher had little formal education or previous exper- 
ience; there was high emphasis on independence and self-carc; there was high 
emphasis on child socialization; there was a high level of teacher continuity 
and a low pupil/teacher ratio (Datta, NcHale & Mitchell, 1976, pp. 53-5A) . 

Interactions between specific program characteristics and child charac- 
teristics were also examined, and again the findings are too numerous and 
complex to present here. They are summarized by Datta et al., as follows: 

The findings suggest that there may be two constellations 
of program variables which are differentially effective for 
different groups of children. 

The first cluster includes program elements related to the 
or derliness and structure of the total em^-ronmen t of the Head 
Start center^. Specifically, these elements include: high quality 
facilities (as reflected in the availability of expensive large 

muscle equipment); low pupil/teacher ratios; high teacher 

continuity? and modarate to- strong program emphases (including 
academic emphases). This program cluster seems to be especially 
beneficial for children who begin Head Start with a relatively 
low pretest IQ (below 85), children who are older, and children 
from both urban and non-urban area^. 

The second cluster includes pre -ram elements more related to 
the social and interpersonal climate of the class . These include: 
teacher's use of non-physical methods of control; moderate, 
socially-oriented program emphases (on indepcandence, self-care 
and socialization); a stable classroom at?r.osphere characterized 
by high teacher continuity, low pupil/teacher ratios and low 
pupil turnover rate; and more frequent use of dramatic (role 
playing) activities. Children who especially benefit from these 
program/ teach«ar inputs h?*' high pvosQSt IQ»s relative to their 
Head Start counterparts, entered Head Start at an earlier age 
(under five years) and tended to live in urban areas (pp. 59-60). 

The issue of structured versus non-structured programs has received 

considerable consideration from evaluators of Head Start and other preschool 

programs. Naturally, different definitions of structure can be found. For 

the most part, however, these various definitions correspond tc l-.^hite's: 
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In sumiTiaiy, higl^ structure describes a situation in which both 
teacher ard child roles arc prescribed by project planners. Low 
structure describes a situation in which neither teacher nor 
child roles are prescribed. Mixed or median structure corres- 
ponds to alternating periods of high and low structure, or to a 
situation in which both the child and the teacher are free to 
act within prescribed motor activities (1973, p. 124). 

It is important to bear in mind, however, that even programs at different 

ends of the structured/iioi/-structured continuum may be similar in other 

respects. Miller and Dyer (1975) point out, for instance, that most programs, 

regardless of their degrees of structure, operate on the assumption that 

there is a culture of poverty different from the middle class environment', 

and consequently are based on environmental deficit models. The differences 

in structure relate to the different aspects of the deficit wh\ch are 

emphasized — e.g., deficits in language interaction versus deficits in 

affection and approval. 

A general finding which holds up across many program evaluations is 



(Bissell, 1973; Bronf enbrenner, 197A; Horowitz & Paden, 1973; Karnes, 
1973,^ Miller 6c Dyer, 1975; Palmer, 1976; Ryo-n, 1974; White, 1973). 
Thib general finding is subject to qualifications, however. As indicated 
above, structure is d^-fined differently across studies. The gains asso^ 
ciated with highly structured curricula appear to be more substantial for 
the most disadvantaged and younger children (Bissell, 1973; Datta,, et al., 
1976; Bronfenbrenner, 197A: Karnes, 1973). As with all programs, the 
effects of hif.hly structured programs may appear only in selected domains cf 
development. Bissell (1973) draws the conclusion that highly structured 
experiences for aisadvantaged children are more effective in producing cogni- 
tive gains than programs with low degrees of structure. 



that the most structured \groc:x:-ins load tc the largest gains by children 
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The possibilicy of nogativc side-effects of highly-sCrucUured prograi 
has also been rained, Bronf enbrenner (1974) questions v/hether structured, 
cognitivGly oriented approaches may promote passive, inflexible learning 
styles that are not as well-suited to upper grade levels as are more independent 
problem-solving styles. Miller and Dyer (1975) also raise the possibility o^ 
"negative transfer", citing evidence of a deprv-ssing effGCt of structured 
programs on curiosity and inventiveness. They suggest that it is inadvisable 
to separate cognitive and noncocnitive skills in designing curricula. Other 
evidence has been presentred, however, that highly structured programs can 
produce good work habits for later school experiences, and enhance social 
functioning and attitudes (Karnes, 1973), 

Programs which are highly structured in another sense—good adirdnistration 
and staff management — have also been found to be more effective than niore 
looisely structured programs (Khite, 1973). iVhite sees consistency in striving 
toward defined objectives as a key element in a program's success, and sug- 
gests that good staff planning efforts and commitment are a necessary base 
for such consistency. 

In summary, we arc left with a mixed picture of the differential effective- 
. ness of preschool models and curricula. No single approach or set of approaches 
emerges as clearly superior over the short and long run for all disadvantaged 
children. At the same time, programs often are more effective than others in 
producing gains in areas on which they place heavy emphasis. Furthermore, 
some children appear to benefit more tlian others from certain teacher/program 
inputs. Running through this pattern is the dimension of organization and 
structure, with its various defini^ions: Programs that are hif^hly structured, 
both in terms of staff planning and nanagenent, and control over the teacher- 
child interaction, tend to be more effective in meeting their stated objectives. 
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Many questions remain to be resolved, however. In addition to questions about 

J 

the broader effects (both positive and negative) of various models, there is 
the question of the affects of different models than those that have been 
investigated thus. far. Miller & Dj^er (1975) point out, for instance, that 
while programs have incorporated some of the characteristic features of middle- 
class life (e.g., toys, b .cks, gamPs), no formal programs have tried to 
incorporate the more subtle features of middle-class homes, such as the power 
relaticMships and interactional patterns (p. 133).' 

Also remaining is the larger question of whether clear interpretations 
of findings pertaining to frodel differences ;nll ever be possible. Datta, 
McHale & Mitchell (1976) stress the need to go beyond global assessments of 
models and child outcomes, to undertake fine-g..ined analyses of the inter- 
actions between teacher/ program characteristi-cp and, cM.ldi, characteristics, as 
they figure in children's developmental gains. White (r973) and Miller and 
Dyer (1975) also underscpre the importance of determining the effectiveness of 
more than just broad clusters of teacher and program varia-.los. It is possible 
that studies co::.paring whole model programs may not ever produce much infor- 
mation about the effective components of the programs (Miller & Dyer, 1975, 
p. 134). These investigators rtcomm^nd moving toward miniprograms designed 
for research purposes, and simpler than the typical curriculum model studied thus 



far. 



Cause-effect questions about educational treatment dimensions 
can only be answered, we believe, by a research strategy which 
involves the implcmentaticn in actual classrooms of experimental 
situations designed to provide adequate control over program 
components not under study, such as sequence, content, format, 
and materials. Such stL'dies will also require careful definition 
and continual monitorinp; of the independent variables in o-der 
to insure that levels of techniques remain high and to determine 
the extent to which they are being applied to individual children; 
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they must also include frequent moint"orinc of the kinds of 
changes that take place in children as tiw^a^ments operate over 
a period of time (Miller & Dynr, 1975, p. 135). 

Follow ThJougr^h 

The saitie general pattern of results that we saw in Head Start Planned 
Variation obtains also for Follow Through. K^iile the models sponsored are 
clearly different. (Passow, 197A), no particular programs consistently out- 
perform the others (Cohen, 1975), with the exception ^ of the Direct Instruction 
Model r Some programs have appeared to be superior to others, but the gains 
produced generally have not proved consistent from one year to the next. As 
is the case with preschool programs, interpretations of Follow Through impact 
are complicated by the uneven pattern of results that shows up across dif- 
ferent outcome measures. Some degree of match between the objectives of 
ina5vidual programs and velopmeutal outcomes has been reported (Bissell, 
197'V;, As with HSPV, there is evidence that more structured models have 
the greatest effects on achievement test scores (Bissell, 1973; Bronfon- 
brenrr^r, 197A; McDaniels, 1975; Abt IVA, 1977; Haney, 1977). It is diffi- 
cult to select measures, of course, that can be applied to such diverse 
program.., and some sponsors of relatively ineffective models have objected 
that negative res5.''.ts reflect the inappropriateness of the measures, rathef 
than failures of the programs (e.g., see Haney, 1977). It has j^lso been argued 
that non-structured models have been more difficult to implement than struc- 
tured models (Cohen, 1975). At any rate, the effectiveness of the various 
types of models, which have been categorized as basic skills models, cognitive 
conceptual skills models, and affective/cognitive models, have been judged 
as follows (Abt IVA, 1977): 
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Groups of disadvantagod children served by Follow Through models 
that give primary emphasis to basic skills training have tended 
to score higher on basic skills tests than have groups served 
by models with other emphases. 

No type of model was notably more successful then the others in 
raising scores on cognitive conceptual skills. 

On the whole, children served by basic skills r xlels scored at 
least as well on tests of self-esteem and achievement responsi- 
bility as have children in models that aim directly to develop 
these outcomes. . .The improved basic-skills scores, where they 
have been achieved, do not seem to have been bought at the 
price of reduced scores in the domain of feelings and motiva- 
tions (pp. 3-^1 ). 

Additional data are available from a recent report (Stebbins, et al., 
1976) on evaluations of 14 Follow Through models, which for the most part 
confirm the above picture of inconsistent and unsubstantiated differences 
between models. The findings are too complex to present fully in this 
review, since the results within each modjel can and usually do differ across 
cohorts of children, sites at which the model is implemented, and outcome 
measures. 

No model has shown itself to be powerful enough to raise test 
scores everyrjhere it has been tried. The most successful 
models had unsuccessful sites. Some of the least successful 
models had sites in which positive effects predominated 
(Abt IVA, 1977, p. 2). 

Bri.efly, however, the fihdings can be der.cribed as follows, drawing on 
the data presented by Stebbins, et al., 1976. Two models show especially 
negative results: the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum >bdel, and the EDO 
Open Education Follow Through Program. Four models show mixed results, but 
tending more toward the negative side: the Tucson Early Education >bdel, the 
Individualized Early Learning Program, the Interdependent Learning Model, and 
the Home School Partnership Model. Five models shoT- mixed and inconclusive 
results: the Responsive Education Model, the Bank Street Model, the Behavior 
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Analysis Model,- the Self -Sponsored Model, and the Language Development 
(Bilingual Education) Approach (SEDL) . Two models show mixed results, leaning 
more toward the positive side: the Florida Parent Education x\'odel, and the 
California Process Model. Finally, only one model comes across as predomi- 
nantly effective across cohorLs, sites, and categories of outcome measures: 
the Direct Instruction xModol, University of Oregon College of Education, a 
basic skills model. 

The implications of the above findinss are not clear, however. They 
are based on only four standard outcome measures: the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, the Ravens Coloured Progressive Matrices, the Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility Scale, and the Cooporsmith Self-Esteem Inventory,. 

Haney (1977-)- reports tliat: 

The 1972-73 review panel acknowledged that the limited reliance 
of the evaluation on only those four outcomes would leave 
"unanswered many questions about cliildren's learning ability," 
but the technical inadequacic£ of other test instruments led' 
the panel to recorvncnd only /these four tests/ for the final 
assessment at the end of third gr.-ac (pp. 175-176). 

Haney argues further that: 

the findings are quite limited and leave open a host of pro- 
cess questions. i^Tiy do these apparent differences turn up'' 
Do the apparent differences in classroom practice and student 
test scores result from sponsor model implementation or per- 
.haps from the differential select j on of teachers to work with 
different sponsors? Do the apparently higher test scores of 
children in classes associaf^d witli m.ore structured sponsor 
models reprosert more learning or could they result merely from 
more practice with achievement tests? (p. 167) 



Stcbbins et al. presented only interim fin Ings for the Follow Through 
Cohort III children. More favorable results for the Behavior Analysis Model 
are now indicated for Cohort III. Haney (1977, p. 166) reports that the 
Behavior Analysis Model, like the Direct Instruction Model, tends to have 
increased scores on achievci.:ent tests. 
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Home Start 

Models of intervention have not been systematically varied mthin tlie 
Home Start pro^,ram, as they have been vithin Head Start and Foil w Through, 
so no findings are available. A general comparison of Home Start and Head 
Start programs vas undertaken, however. For the most part, the two programs 
proved to be equally effective, both for parents and for children. I'Jhile 
some differences were found favoring Head Start, and some favoring Home 
Start, for most of the variables there x/ere no differences in the effects of 
the two programs (Love et al., 1976), 

In addition. Love et al, report findings pertaining to the amount of time 
spent during a home visit on-pa.Tticular components. They found no significant 
relationship between the amount of time spent on a specific program objective 
and the corresponding parent and child outcomes. For instance, home visitors 
who concentrated more on school readiness did not achieve greater gains in 
this area of child development than home visitors who spent less time working 
on this objective. Khile this variation is certainly not on the jame scale as 
the model variations employed in Head Start and Follow Through, it does bring 
to mind the failure in those programs to find consistent outcome differences 
relating to differences in objGC':ives. 

Findings relating to program differences are available for home-based 
programs other than Hone Start <Hess, 1976). In reviewing a number of such 
programs, Hess concludes thiat some definitely produce greater changes than 
others. He is unable to account for the major factors behind these differences, 
however. Five features of parent participation which he selected as potentially 
related to the degree of program impact on children, turned out to be only 
modestly related to the magnitude of effects, and failed to account for the 
large differences among the programs (p. 6). 



Television Programs 

Again, model differences have not been sj^s tematically manipulated. The 
effects of viewing "Sesame itreot" at home have been compared with the effects 
of viewing the program at school in the classroom. Children at home benefitted 
as much as and in some cases more from the program than children viewing at 
school (Ball & Bogatz, 1970). This difference might relate to several factors, 
of course, and tliere is no ray to pin them doT>m using the available data. For 
instance, children simply may have bev^n able r.o concentrate more in the home 
setting. Interactions between the child and parent, and the child and teacher 
may also be contributing factors. Ball and Bogatz found that while some 
teachers thought the in-class viewing was a worthwhile school activity, others 
considered it an infringement on more valuable school activities. These nega- 
tive attitudes may have been associated with an unwillingness on the teacher's 
part to capitalize on the material presented. 

One of the few variations attempted in "The Electric Company" was viewing 
the program in black and white versus viewing it in color. No difference in 
the children's achievement v:as found. 

The Handicapped Children's Early Education ?rop:r:arn 

As was the case with Head Start and Follow Through, HCEEP programs reporting 
a structured curriculum appeared to produce more positive effects than non- 
structured programs (Stock, et al., 1976). 

Less interpretable is the finding that the observed impact was greater for 
medium cost programs ($942 per child to $1,340 per child) than for either lover 
or higher cost programs ($350 to $820 per child, and $1,542 to $4,112 per child, 
respectively). Also confusing is evidence concerning the child-staff ratios 
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of the various programs. In one outcome area (personal-social) hic;hor staff- 
child ratios (8.7 to 15,5 children per contact person) were associated with 
greater gains than r.ediura and low ratios (A. 8 to 6.8 children and 2,1 to 
A. 6 children, respectively). In the other four outcome areas measured, 
programs with medium child-staff ratios fared better than either high ratio 
programs or low ratio programs. 

Day Care 

General findings concerning the effects of day care experiences have 

been presented in earlier sections cf this paper. Such generalizations are 

misleading, however, to the extent that they disguise the different forms 

and styles of care given to young children whose o\m parents cannot care for 

them during some part of the day. As Meyer (1977) points out, for instance: 

.,, there is nothing inherent in day care programs that can harm 
or help children, "Day care is a convenient label which 
encompasses a number of different progrcUns, programs that 
probably generate differences in children (p. 19). 

Furthermore, most of the available research on day care examines out- 
comes of individual model day care centers, aiti does not compare the 
ef fectivencsi, of alternotive forms of care. Within their list of v.nrcsearched 
issues in day care, Bronf enbrenner, et al, (1976, p. 15) include attention 
to the nature and differential impact of variations such as: high quality vs. 
poor quality care; center care vs. family day care vs. care in o\m home 
(by relatives vs. nonrelatives) ; part-time vs. full-time care; and custodial 
vs. developmental day care. Other variations of substantival interest, but 
also essentially unresearched, are high vs. lov; ratios of caregivers to chil- 
dren, and structured vs , unstructured programs. 

Center care vs. family day care . Family day care t3rpically involves 



care for a relatively small number of children (but a greater mix of ages 
relative to center care) in the caregiver's home, in the child's own neigh- 
borhood (>I^2yer, 1977). The cornpreliensive services (e.g., health, welfare,^ 
educational) that are sometimes delivered through large centers, are not found 
in rtay care homes, unless they are affiliated wicti larger programs. 

In reviewing the very small amount of research relevant to this variation 
in structure, Meyer concludes tentatively that children in family day care 
are less likely than those in larger centers to be overactive and aggressive, 
and more likely to have higher scores on cognitive tects. He also points out 
that family day care programs are characterized by smaller child/staff ratios, 
and greater adult control of the child's activities, although causal linl^s 
between oUCh factors and child outcomes have not- boen firmly established. 
The greater adult control (i.e., more negative sanctions) if. connected with 
the greater number of opportunities that a child in a private home has to play 
with forbidden objects. (In contrast, day care centers usually contain mostly 
child-appropriate materials and objects). 

l^ile family day care can be recommended to parents who are Icokirig for 
a form of care which more closely resembles the kind of care given in their 
own homes, Meyer concludes that the a'ic'ence is "still insufficient to estimate 
whether center care is harmful relative to family care. At this time any such 
conclusion is unv/arranted and indefensible" (p. 59). 

Degree of structure . Few studies have directly compared the effects of 
different levels of structure, so findings have to be gleaned from separate 
studies of different kinds of day care settings. The evidence suggests to 
Meyer (1977) that group settings in which children are "controlled largely 
by negative sanctioning and fairly rigid structuring of the environment" may 
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produce a high level cf dependency in preschool children (but not in infants 
and toddlers). Similarly, lleinicke and Strassmaiin (1976) reviev; evidence 
that, children in structured prograrris are higher on measures of obedience, but 
lover on measures of physical activity, spontaneity, and creativity than 
children in unstructured or open structured programs. On the other hand,, 
cognitive gains have been found in a ymall number of studies of "highly 
structured, cognitively oriented day care environments for children from 
presumably less favorable environments" (Ricciuti, 1976), 

At the other extreme, programs with little or no ndult contiol appear to 
hinder the child* s learning of appropriate behaviors and responsibilities 
(Meyer, 1977). Furthermore, there Is evidence that children in unstructured 
program^ are more aggressive and hyperactive (but also m?y show higher levels 
of "positive'' behavior). Heinicke and Strassmann (1976) note that the effects 
of the dogrGe of structure in a day care finviron^iient may vary from child lo 
child, and that a highly structured environment might be oppressive ::o an 
active child, but beneficial to a passive child. Also, they point out that 
teacher characteristics arc likely to be confounded with degrees of structure. 

Child/staff ratios . Most racornmendations concerning the ratio of chil- 
dren to staff in day care progran^.s have been based cn common sense, and con- 
siderations of order, discipline, and safety. Ther»? is no question that with 
too large a number of young children, it is difficult lor a caregiver simply 
to maintain order, much less organize any kind' of coherent educational or 
social experiences. We have little hard evidence^ however, documenting the 
actual effects on children of different levels of child/staff ratios, and 
virtually none relating to lasting effects. Long-term effects have not been 
observed except in studies of chilaran institutionalized in settings character- 
ized by extrem.ely large child-caregiver ratios and minimal stimulation. Even 



these effects appear to be reversible, providing that the child is moved to a 
rr.r.re satisfactory environment (Mcyor, 1977), 

The effectiveness of a particular child/staff ratio is modified by a 
number of factors, such as the ph3'sical arrangoi^ijnt of the day care facili- 
ties, the experience and qualities of the carcgiv cs,^ characteristics of 
the child (e.g., age, physical status, temperament); the goals of the prograiVi, 
and the social structure among the children and caregivers. Thus, while most 
day care researchers oppose extremely high ratios (and insist on lower ratios 
for younger children) they are reluctant to endorse rigid regulations that 
specify exact, ratios without concern for the myriad of factors that can affect 
the impact of such ratios. 

Arguments that high child/staff ratios are harmful to development appear 
to be more persuasive with respect to infants than to older children (Kagan, 
1976: Meyer, 1977). There is little direct evidence available, however. In 
examining the "consistencies that occur over diverse studies", in lieu of 
such direct evidence, Meyer concludes that in programs with low child/staff 
ratios (e.g., 2/1 to A/1), children are quieter and less aggressive, and score 
higher on standardized tests. Some data indicate the ppssibilily that lower 
levels of adult-child verbalizations and interactions may occur with high 
child/staff ratios, but there is no evidence that such patterns last over the 
long term, or that underlying linguistic and social competence is affected. 

Meyer emphasizes the nvaed to distinguish bet\;een the ratio of children to 
staff in small, cohesive subgroups within a day care center, and the ratio 
of all children to all staff in the center. 

For instance, Meyer (1977, p. 63) makes the following point: "Is a trained 
specialist worth more to the children than say tv;o partially trained caregivers? 
I doubt that there is a clear answer... the ratio of professionals to lay people 
is prjpbably a function of the number of children in this center, the administra- 
tive-'^orgariization of the center, and the physical layout of the center." 
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For example, a ratio of 5/1 moans five children working with a 
single, and relatively constant, caregiver, A ratio of 50/10 
also is a 5/1 ratio, but it does net defino the working or 
operational group. Thus, in a 30/10 plan a few children will 
rccGivG considerable care and sone children will receive more. 
The size of the actual ratio can vary considerably depending 
upon children's age, the physical setting, and program philosophy. 
But, if the ratio is to have meaning, it seems necessary to 
define it in terms of actual caregiver/child contact rather 
than an abstraction derived from the number of caregivers 
and children (p. A). 

Custodial vs. developmental care . Some day care settings offer nothing 

more than cxistodial care for the children of parents who cannot care for them 

during the day, typically because both (or the only parent) are working. It 

is difficult to specify precisely when care stops being custodial and becomes 

developmental. The issue itself is often the focus of emotionally charged 

arguments between those who stress day care as an economical service for 

working parents and those who stress day care as a means of facilitating 

the child's development. At any rate, the term custodial care is typically 

used to describe programs that provide shelter, supervision, and possibly food 

(of ton supplied by the parentr;), but not special health, nutrition, educational, 

psychological, and social services. While few experts and lay persons argue 

against the need for such things as addquate nutrition, thnrc is considerably 

leas agreei-ent on the value of educational components in day care programs for 

young children. 

On the one hand, some benefits (at least over the short term) of educa- 
tional programs for infants and young children, especially those characterized 
as high-risk, have been demonstrated in various studies reviewed in the first 
section of this paper. On the other hand, there is no evidence that a formal 
educational component is a necessary ingredient of a high quality day care 
program for infants and young children. For instance, Ricciuti (1976) empha- 



sizes the importance of "opportunities for significant learning experiences," 
but argues that they are more effective if perceptive caregivers capitalize on 
thera as they occur naturally in the course of the infant's or young child's 
play and interactions, A set of prescribed learning activities, in contrast, 
is not as likely to mesh with the level and timing of the child's own cogni- 
tive needs. iMeyer (1977) carries this line of qhought a stop further, and 
argues that a formal educational program, especially if poorly and insensitively 
managed, cor.ld be harmful to the young childV-r cognitive and social development. 
(Insensitive didactic techniques which discourage spontaneity, creativity, and 
curiosity can be used with or \Nathout a formal educational curricj^lum, of 
course, so "non-educational" programs are not automatically exempted from this 
same caveat.) In the absence of data which clearly suppcrt either position 
— that formal educational components in day care are useful or ara harmful — 
Meyer adopts the viewpoint that "a program that does not offer a formalized 
educational program is not by definition harmful" (p. 53). 

Another important aspect of . developmental or comprehensive child care 
is the provision of welfare services. The issue will be briefly considered in 
the later section on parent involvement. 



Section 5, AssGSsinp, the ImplGr.ontation of Programs : 
A Problcn in Undors'^andj nn Pro^ra ^' i In.pact 

Head Start and Foll o v T^ tough 

The prevr:edinc section reviewed research comparing different models of 
intervention. As program evaluations have often pointed out, howovcr^ the " 
actual treatments which are examined in such studies are the implomgnu a tions 
o.. );;odels, rather than the models themselves (Miller ^ Dyer, 1975). Unfor- 
tunately, differences between the strategies prescribed by models and dif- 
ferences in the degree to which the models are implemented have been con- 
founded in many evaluations (Bissell, 1973, Cohen, 1975? Rivlin fic TimpanG, 
1975; Smith, 1975). Thus the findings are difficult to interpret. If one 
model appears more effective than another, is it due to the proscribed dif- 
ferences between curricula, teaching styles, etc., or because the one was 
more fully implemented than the other? If, on the other hand, no differences 
are found, is it because the models are equally effective (or ineffective), 
or again bocaube the prescribed strategies were never fully implemented? 

Kith respect to the bulk of preschool programs throughout the country, 
comparative evaluations are especially problematic. Most preschools lack " 
explicitly stated rationales, objectives, and techniques, and their pracLices 
typically vary from year to year (White, 1973). Obviously we cannot determine 
how well a model is implemented if we do not know what the model is supposed 
to look like in the first place. 

In the Planned Variation effort, however, program objectives and strate- 
gies were more clearly stated and distinguishable. There is evidence that to 
so^-g extent intervention was carried out as intended. Measures of implementa- 
tion^ in the form of ratings by program sponsors and observations of class- 
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rooms, indicated that models were being implemented along the lines envisioned 

by the sponsors (Bissell, 1973j Lukas, 1975j Stallings & Kaskowitz, 197A). 

C^n the other hand, serious questions about the inplamentation of HSPV and 

r.i^ow Through programs have been raised. 

...to say that Follow Through sponsor models have been imple- 
mented ovcrstat?>s the evidence if for no other reason that the 
fact that none of the sponsors' niodc^ls has been so w^l"* speci- 
fied as to allo>; deterrranation of full "trcatrrient imploii:entation." 
So althou[5h they are intriguir.?;, the findings from the classroom 
obsorvation studies leave us far short or knowing the nature of 
actual Follow Through "'treatments" (Haney, 1977, pp. < 165-166) . 

Some programs appeared to be implemented to a greater degree than others, 
and, in particular, highly structured models whose methods were more easily 
specified, might have been more effectively implemented (Bissell, 1973; 
Lukas, 1975). Furthermore, variations in the implementation of the same 
rfiodi?l from one site to another must be reckoned with (Lukas, 1975j White, 1973 

The first attempts to implement a model can be expected to present special 

problems. In the case of Follow Through, many sponsors from research and 

teaching institutions were trying for the first time to translate abstract 

ideas or lab school practices into public classroom activities (Stebbins, 1976) 

Most Gvaluators considered the data from the first couple of years of HSPV and 

Follow Through to be suspect, because of such early problems in implementation 

(Bissell, 1973J McDaniels, 1975; Rivlin Sc Timpano, 1975). This problem vas 

not a surprise to the planners of the Planned Variation effort: 

It was realized that the sponsors would need time to get their 
programs going, and that so»:e sponsors might take longer than 
others Co transfer their models to particular sites. ^ It was 
assumed, hwever, that all models would be fully impl^emented 
by the third year of the study (Lukas, 1975, p. ll^TT 

. However, the implemencation process m,ay not bo as much a function of time 

as originally conct^ived by some. Lukas reports that comparisons of 1st and 
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2nd year sites of HSPV showed no relation between the length of ^participation 
and the ratings of implonontaticno This failure to find an orderly increase 
in implementation with time should not be surprising, however, considering 
the number and complexity of factors v/hich can affect the implementation of 
a model, "^^ee Lukas, 1975, for an extensive discussion of variatJ.on in 
implementation). Such factors include the adequacy of the facilities and 
materials, the degree of stability in the administration and staff of pro- 
grams, and the nature of the working relationship between sponsors and staff 
(Bisgell, 1973), As Lukas (1975) sums up: ''Implementation varies .because, 
quite simply, it depends on a large number of people" (p. 120). Perhaps 
the most important of the various contribucors, howRver, are the teachers; thei' 
characteristics, prior experiences, attitudes, and training are potential 
sources of variation in attempts to implement models • Some models more than 
otheis may require substantial changes in the teacher's classrocm behavior, 
and that in turn may require considerably more extensive training than is 
typically provided by the model sponsors (Bissell, 1973; Rivlin & Timpane, 
1975). 

The most serious problem relating to implementation is not that variations 
occur across models and sites (indeed Lukas, 1975, argues that variation in 
implementation is h:evi table and that it is unrealistic to expect all treat- 
ments to evontually reach full implf.jaentation) but that levels of implementation 
are difficult to nec.sure . Some efforts to monitor the extent to which the 
implemented programs confer ned to the original models have been found lacking 
(Cohen, 'IP75; Stevenson, 1975) and even •»crude** (Rivlin ^ Timpane, 1975), 
Basics v'/, too much reliance was placed on simnle rating:; by teachers and 
sponsors, and it became apparent after the data wore collected that different 
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raters used different criteria, so^that cross-model comparisons wore meaning- 
less (Cohen, 19.755 Lukas, 1975) • As Cohen points out: ''Evaluators • . . 
discovered that they could not interpret vliat •well-implemented' on these 
lists actually meant*' (p. 160) • In one analysis of sponsors' ratings of 
their model's implementation, the "pleasantness" ^ of a site (as reflected in 
level of intrastaff friction, rapport between the administration and the 
staff, and the adequacy of the physical plant) appeared to influence sponsors' 
ratings more than did such factors as teacher characteristics. 

^tore sophisticated efforts to monitor implementation with observational 
techniques have Doon undertaken (e.g.. Miller & Dyer, 1975; Stallings L 
KasKowitz, 1974), hut even these studies cannot escape the basic problem 
that the models themselves are complex and not easily defined (Cohen, 1975). 
At any rate, all evaluators seem to agree that more attention rnust be given to 
problems of implementation in future studies. Smith (1975) explains how con- 
trasting contr<^iled experiments and less-controlled field experiments could 
be. used to a^ssess the influence of implementation problems on program- effects. 
Lukas (1975) suggests that program evaluators laight sot criterion levels of 
implementation which are acceptable for the treatment, and analyze effects 
only in cases that exceed the indicated level. Finally, Lukas argues that 
implementation should be dealt with not just as a confounded variable to be 
controlled or eliminated, but as the subject of research: Just as we need 
to know which models ^ve more effective, we need to kna-; which ones can be 
easily and successfully implemented, why they can be, and how they can be. 

Hone Start 

Since Home Start was not designed as a systematic comparison of different 
models of home-based intervention, the problems of implementation are different, 



and perhaps less disruptive to interpreting findings^^ than those discussed 
above with regard to HSPV and Follow Throu£;h. It is still important to study 
the implementation of the program, however, in order to obtain an accurate 
picture of the treatments which actually accounted Tor the effects of the 
program, and in turn to provide more effective intervention strategies for 
future programs. 

The final report on Home Start presented findings concerning the imple- 
mentation of the Home Start projects (Love, et al., 1976). Significant varia- 
tions within and across projects wore noted in a number of areas. Some 
families received more frequent visits than others (as a result of, e.g., emer- 
gencies or illnesses) and home visitors spent different amounts of time on 
the various child activities. Similarly, somc! families participated in group 
activities more than other families. The number of families enrolled (and the 
per family costs) varied from project to project, ranging from 63 to 86 
families, and $1,325 yearly per family to $2,505. Related to these cost 
variations were variations across projects in the number of specialists employed 
in various service delivery areas (e.g., speerli therapist, educational thera- 
pist, nutritionist, social service coordinator, nurse). In addition, in-home 
supervision of home visitors, considered critical to the home-based program, 
was provided at only a minimal level in some projects, primarily because the 
necessary supervisory staff v:as not available. 

Specific problems in the provision of services were also noted in the 
final report. Home visitors who had responsibility for more than 13 families 
were unable to visit families as frequently and regularly as visitors with 
lighter assignir.onts, resulting in declines in measures of child development 
(school readiness and language development). The evaluators also reported 
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that home visitors with children of their own visited families less fre- 
quently than visitors with no children at home. 

The age of the horr.e visitor and the length of time she had been employed 

/ 

xn the project appeared to influence the focus and content of her home visit. 
Older visitors spent more time on the child, and less on educating the parent 
about the child. On the other hand, the longer a visitor had been with the 
project, the more time she spent educating the parent, which is in line with 
the Home Start objective of emphasizing the parent as educator of her o\m 
children. 

Contrary to what might have been expected, it did not appear that the 
availability of a specialist within a project had an impact on the amount of 
time spent on parti'cular content areas during home visits. Thus, health was 
actually eir.phasized in ho.ne visits to a similar extent across projects with 
or without health specialists. 
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Section 6, Parent InvolvGmentt Does It increase 
^ a Program* s Effects on Chilclrcn? 

Head Start and Hone Start 

Parent involvement has been widely touted as a key ingredient in compen- 
satory education (e.g., Datta, et al,, 1976; Karnes, 1973; Passow, 197A; 
Ryan, 197A), and has been an integral component of the Head Start effort 
(Mendelsohn, 1970). Parents* efforts to extend remedial activities to the 
home have been credited with increasing the magnitude and duration of devel- 
opmental gains produced by Head Start classroom experiences (Mann, et al., 
1976; White, 1^73; Zigler, 197.3), 

^'crtetheless, we still do not have a clear understanding of the extent 
to which and the ways in which parent participation in intervention programs 
augment their impact on children. As with most variables, there are many 
diverse kinds of parent involvement, and the causal process is complex, with 
a wide range of parent/program/child interactions occurring. Also, 
again as with most variables, method.ological problems abound, probably the most 
common being that groups of parents who differed in their degree of involve- 
ment, also differed even prior to the program in many other respects. Thus, 
it is not clear wnether any differences which show up in child effects 
are attributable to the different patterns of parent involvement, or to 
other differences in family and parent characteristics and parent-child 
relationships. 

Scattered observations and findings are available from program evalua- 
tions, and fror?. then a tentative sketch of some of the elements of parent 
involvement can be drawn (with an emphasis on the ''tentative"). The critical 
factor appears to be establishing some kind of change in the parent's behavior 
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that will carry ovf'V t> the parent's interactions with the child and other 
members of the family. Thus, parent education projects, which emphasize 
traditional classroom techniques of providing the parent with information , 
do not appear to be as effective in producing gains in the child's development, 
as do parent training projects, which emphasize the development of new parental 
skills (Bronfenbrenner, 197A; White, 1973). Modes of parent involvement that 
attribute a greater sense of importance and responsibility to tlie parental 
role appear to bo most effective, even though the specific nature of the 
involvement may differ. White (1973) found that, within parent training pro- 
grams, one curriculum did not seem significantly better than another, and 
professional teachers and social workers were no more effective in training 
parents than paraprof essionals . Parent participation, both in decision-making 
roles and in learner roles has been found to be associated ^d.th gains in 
child development measures, according to a 1972 study by MDCO Educational 
Associates, and the extent of participation was more important than the type 
of participation. (See Mann, et al., 1976, for a suirdnary of their findings). 
In reviewing findings concerning parent involvement in intervention projects, 
Bronf»^nbrenner (197^t, p. 34) argues that "a home-based program is effective 
to the extent that the target of intervention is neither the child nor the 
parent, but the parent -child system." In line with this, - he concludes that 
the younger the child is when parent intervention is initiated, the more 
substantial the gains that will accrue; parent interventiox- delayed until 
the LiD.e the child is school-af^ed docs not appear to produce comparable gains. 

Bronfenbrenner also cites evidence that when home visits and preschool 
programs are combined in certain-ways, the effectiveness of the parent 
involvement miglit be undermined, perhaps because the parent's responsibility 
and status are diminished and overshadowed by the preschool program. Others 
have reported, hov;ever, that combination homo-and center-based programs can bo 
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effective (Lazar, et al., 1977). Much more research in this area is needed before 
the effects of such complex family/institution interactions cai be understood. 

An advantage of involving parents in the intervention process is that 
benefits have sho\m up in younger siblings of the childrqn actually enrolled 
in the program. Bronf enbrenner suggests that the effectiveness of this 
strategy would be magnified if fathers and other family members were involved, 
although so far most projects have worked exclusively with mothers (UHiite, 
1973). 

Parent involvement was the essence of the Home Start program, whose 
major goal was to enhance the mother's skills in dealing ^i.th her children 
at home. As indicated previously, the program v:as effective in producing 
short-term gains on a variety of measures, and Home Start and Head Start were 
judged to be equally effective (Love, et al., 1976). The evaluacion of this 
program also showed that the dynamics of parent involvement defy easy descrip- 
tion. Even though some home visitors spent significantly more time than 
others on educating the parent (rather than the child directly) they did not 
have a greater impact on either the parents o.. the children. The program 
evaluators pointed out the possibility that greater gains due to this added 
attention to the parent might show up over the long term, but no follov;-up 
assessment vras undertaken.^ As with most other programs, few fathers were 
involved in the home visits, even though efforts were made to involve them. 

In his review of home-based prjgrams, Hess (1976) examined five features 
of parent involvement, and found that while they did not account for the 
large differences apparent among the programs, some relationships were dis- 

5 

A follow-up study of these Home Start families is being undertaken in 

1977. 
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cernible between particular features and the impact of the program on chil- 
dren. The more a prograni concentrated on parents, the more substantial the 
IQ gains by the children, with one-to-one teacher/parent relationships being 
more effective than group teaching situations. Home visits were particularly 
effective. While no relationship wa 5 found between the t^'pe of curriculum 
used by the parents (e.g., verbal interaction vs. sensori-motor) and the 
magnitude of effects, more structured activities were more effective than 
less structured activities. The techniques used to train parents were rated 
according to degree of specificity, however, and no relationship with impact 
was found. 

Follow Through 

Parents have also ^ren involved in decision-making and day-to-dc:y opera- 
tions in Follow Throug'.i irr:ei;iews with parents showed a number-^of- posH:ivo. 
effects on parents' • •.iiToneF: of and attitudes toward their c^iildren's 
development, activit • c-i-; ?xy \ chool prog^^-ess, as compared with non-Follow Through 
pariints (Bronf onbre.\nc.r * Again^ howev-r, differences botwecn Follow 

Thvrough ard control - - i^s can net necessarily be attributed to program- 
related factors (e.g., the groups may hav< differed in education and other 
background r ....'tors) * Factors developed f.-cn 197'i Parent Interviexv^s included: 
parents' perception that school helped ch\"^ajen; parentis perception that 
child vras developing socioemotional y: parent's participatio;i in Parent 
Advisory Council; frequency of parental visits to school; amount of parent- 
child interaction relating to school 'vopics; and satisfaction with teacher 
(Stebbins, et al., 1975). These and the other factors identified were con- 
ceptually combined into four clusters of factors: optional factors, involven:c^nt 
factors, satisfaction factors, ?,nd parent locus (p. A-30) . Follow Through 
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models differed in thoir scores on these clusters, as was to be expected since 
their approaches diffe^to:; according to the role attributed to the parent in 
the intervention stra!;.-.:jiy . Comparisons across models are difficult to make, 
hwever, since model:, differ on a multitude of factors other than those 
relating to parental involvement, and vrithin each model and site, research 
design does not allow conclusions about causal relationships between parental 
involvement and c.v.ilorsn's perfoj ,;ar'oe on outcome measures. Furthermore, 
parents' attitudo:i ,au; involve^ -nt , as reflected on the various parent factors, 
do not necessarily coincide -.v-nh specified model intentions regarding the 
parental role. Co;..-, idc t*."^ 'lodels which particularly stressed the parent's 
role in the educational p.:cctv.s: the Florida Parent Education iModel and the 
Home-School Partnership y.-Ael. The former model showed high levels of PAC 
participation, parent- rh; id interaction, school receptivity, and several other 
factors. Th- i'r.r.u -School Partnership Model, on the other hand, did not produce 
high levels cf parent involvement. Other Follow Through sponsors emphasize 
parent involvement in one form or another, even though it is not as centre. j. to 
the theories underlying their models. 

The l^mdiccajried Children's Earlv Education Program 

Within HCF-EP, home-based programs proved to be more effective than center- 
based p.rograms (Stock, et al., 1976). Home based programs showed significant 
positive- effects in four of the five impact areas—Personal-Social, Adaptive, 
Cognitive, and Comnojnication— failing to register gains only in th.- Motor 
Skills area. In contrast, center-based programs produced a significant impact 
only in the Personal-Social area. The evaluators point out, however, that 
children in hone-based programs probably were given more individual attention 
and instruction, which might in itself account for the differences between 
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the two kinds of programs. In addition/ it was found that children whose 
pi'.vc-r>.^. carried out prescribed activities on a daily basis gained more in 
Chose growth areas then children whose parents carried out these activities 
on a less than daily basis. The pattern was reversed, however, for the communi- 
cations area. 

Television Pror;rams 

Television viewing clearly can be a deterrent to parent-child interaction, 
to the extent that it discourages communication or even physically separates 
children from their parents. Bronfenbrenner (197A) argues that parental involve- 
ment in the child's television viewing could augment developmental gain^s, and 
advocates the coordination of programming with home visits and group m.eetings 
of parents. Research on such strategies has not been undertaken, but some 
findings pertinent to parent involvement were reported in the "Sesame Street" 
evaluation reports. As part of the research strategy, some families were 
encouraged to watch the program, and others were not. It turned out that 
children who watched more frequently, gained r.ore from the program. In 
addition, however, the act of encouragement itself was associated with gains. 
Ball and Bogatz (1973) suggested that in encouraged families, the child's 
mother was more likely to view the program and discuss the material ^with the 
child. Children who watched the show the most tended to have mothers who 
.watched with them, and who had higher expectations for their children (Ball 
& Bogatz, 1970). 

Day Care 

Many day care programs make it difficult (both intentionally and unin- 
tentionally) for the parent to gain access to their facilities and caregivers 
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(Fein, 1976). This problem is compounded by working parents' lack of time 
to visit the day care centers or homes in which their children are enrolled. 
Yet closer contact with the staff and activities of their children's day care 
progrems is de.-rired by many parents, and encouraged by child development 
researchers and advocates. The actual effects of parent involvement in day 
care have rarely been researched systematically, however. 

Concerns about parent involvement in day care stem from different sources 
than do similar concerns relative to compensatory education programs. While 
the involvement of parents in poverty programs has been encouraged as a 
means of including those parents in the democratic process, providing them 
with increased economic support, and improving their parenting skills and 
consequently the child's home environment (Fein, 1976), parent involvement 
in day care programs has been justified primarily on other grounds. The push 
to involve parents in the surrogate care of their children clearly reflects 
the prevalent fear that day care might be harmful to infants and young chil- 
dren. It focuses mostly on mininizign; any possibility that the family's child 
rearing function and responsibilities will be taken over by other societal 
institutions, and on maximizing the congruence between the particular needs 
of a child and family, and the day care services obtained by that child and 
family (Fein, 1976). With regard to the first focus, recall Bronf enbrenner' s 
complaint that day care is too often presented as a substitute for rather than 
a complement to parental care. The second point stresses parent involvement 
as a means of becoming an informed consumer—an accomplishment which is not 
easy with regard to day care, since infants and very young children are incapable 
of reporting the conditions of their care, and parental access to the day 
care facilities is limited by i variety of factors. Furthermore, the parents' 
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need for an accurate picture of the care being offered their child relates 
to more than the general quality of the prosram, although clearly that is 
crucial. Host day care researchers favor the viewpoint that there is no 
"best arrangement" in day care, and that different families may be suited to 
different styles and forn^s of care (e.g., home care vs. center care, large 
group vs. small, sample caregiving services vs. comprehensive health, education, 
and welfare services, etc.). In addition, parents are likely to prefer pro- 
grams and caregivers with values and objectives similar to their o\m. 

Another common premise is that parent involveiHGnt will facilitate the 
child's adaptation to the day care environment, and in particular help alle- 
viate emotional problems relating to the stress of separating from the parent. 
The child's reactions to such separations are probably shaped by many factors 
— the importance of one or two stable and continuous caregivers has been 
cited earlier in this paper — and the transition from home to day care might 
be smoothed by regular interaction and communication between parent and care- 
giver. Unfortunately, little relevant work has been done which -sheds li^ht 
on "the specific effects of parental presenr:e and contact upon the child's 
ability to cope with the day care situation" (Fein, 1976, p, 45), or on how 
parent involvement in day care affects children, in r.^neral. 

Heinicke and Strassmann (1976) advocate a Jilierent approach to parent 
involvement in day care, l/ith an eye toward the same goals described above — 
to facilitate the child's adaptation to the day care situation, and the child's 
develop:::cnt in general—they urge that emphasis be given to the provision of 
educational and social services directly to tho families of .children enrolled 
in day care. They review research literature which suggests that two types 
of family Interycnticn arc likely to enhance the development of the day care 
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preschool childt "Training to promote the verbal interaction of parent and 
child around a cognitively challGnging task, and specific fornis of social work 
to enhance the conpetence of the parent as a person and, in their interaction 
with their child" (p. 2^). They justify the use of day care of the child as 
a vehicle for introducing these kinds of interventions primarily on practical 
grounds. Specifically, i?.any families vho can benefit from such services are 
not easily accessible, and their contact with day care prcgrams provides that 
access. Furthermore, if parents trust the day care staff, they are more 
likely to cooperate with the home visitors and social workers. In addition, 
Heinicke and Strassmann indicate that the addition of the fairi.ly intervention 
component has been shown to increase the length of time for which the child 
is enrolled in the day care program. 

Note that Heinicke and Strassmann st7ess day care as the point of access 
to the family. It is the family, rather than the day care home or center, 
which they see as the locus of significant influences on the child's develop- 
ment. They arrive at this position in light of evidence on the effectiveness 
of parent-child interactions as a means of farilitating development, and in 
the absence of data demonstrating substantial effects, of day care on the 
child's development. They do not rule out, hov;ever, the possibility th^^t 
such effects do occur, and indeed urge the study of children in day care, 
especially those enrolled in centers for long periods of time. 
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Section 7, Ch.iract:.oristics of ChildrGii! 
The Effect'-S oi" Fro^rar..s or. Diifcront ChildrGn 

The impact of 'a pro^ran may differ substantially from one child to 
another. Typically, even in programs judged to have no impact on the group 
of children enrolled as - v.:.c : , children can be found who show significant 
gains. Such findings are generally more confusing than enlightening, hov/- 
ever, since the various cliaracteristicsir-'abiiities, and experiences which 
contributed to the gains can rarely be identified and sorted out. The prob- 
lem is especially great if differences between the effeots on individuals 
relate to variables which are difficult to measure, control, or experimentally 
manipulate (such as attitudes and motivation, or child/ parent and child/ teacher 
interactions). Background characteristics of children, such as ^ ioeconomic 
level, se:c, race, and ethnicity, are more easily identified and measured. 
Although systematic examination of these characteristics has not been under- 
taken in many h^ajor program evaluations, some findings have been reported, 
and they will be revievred in this section. 

Differences in the Degrree of Econ omic Disadvanta?>e: 

llost of the programs covered by this review were developed to deal with 
problems of economically disadvantaged children. There has been and will con- 
tinue to be considerable debate concerning how Federal resources are allocated 
to various target groups, but such issues are outside the purview of this 
paper. Of more immediate concern to a review^ of impact findings, however, is 
the frequently heard question: How does a program^ ;i impact vary across chil- 
dren with different degrees of economic disadvar*-age? 

Unfortunately, a satisfactory ansvor to the question cannot be provided 
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at this time. Only fragmentary Gvidence is available, and it is drawn from 
programs which have different purposes, and whose target groups vary both 
within and across projects, on a score of social, ethnic, economic, and ph^^sical 
dimensions. Typically, a pro[',ram is developed to deliver particular services 
to a general category of children and families in need of those services, 
and systematic study of socioeconomic differences within that category is 
not undertaken. The concept rf ''disadvantage" itself serves as an umbrella 
for a variety of factors, such as income, ethnicity, social class and home 
environment, crisis and equity (^T-iite, 1973). There is evidence that variation 
(e.g., in child rearing practices) n^ay be greater within social status levels 
than between levels, indicating the need for more research focused on pro- 
cess variables rather than status variables (Shipnian, 1973). Furthermore, 
because comparisons between socioeconomic or ethnic groups are easily misin- 
terpreted, and even vrithout misinterpretation can generate political controversy, 
t.h-.rv are often deliberately avoided by program planners and evaluators. Given 
fiuch constraints, it is not surprisiug that few atteir.pts have been made to 
examine interactions between program impac: and degree of disadvantage, and 
that the few conclusions that have been offered have been severely lirr ted 
by methodological problems. 

A reasonaDle assumption underlying compensar i^ry education is that the 
childrer. who ar3 in ne'-d of it will benefit more than those who are not in 
need f it--i.e., disadvantaged chilaren will gain more than children who ^ 
not disadvantaged. Inderd, on the ..ther side of the coin is the possibility 
Lhat special programs for low-incorno children could even have negative effects 
on '-advantaged" children enrolled along with disadvantaged children, although 
recenl evidence does not support this fear (Scitz, ot al., 1976). A corollary 
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of this premise is that the more disadvantased the child Is, the greater 
the gain should oe from the intervention. Some of the evidence :-?hich is 
available indicates, however, that this is not vhat happens, and that, instead, 
children from the most deprived social and economic backgrounds show the 
smallest gains and lose their gains the most quickly (Bronfenbrenner, 197A; 
Herzog, Nev/comb & Cisin, 197A). Herzog et al. classi "j. ^ lov incoir.e children 
into high and low socioeconomic groups (relative to e.^ol >i s.er) and found that 
an experimental preschool program benefitted the higher group significantl}^ 
more. The lower SES children, most in need of compensator}^ education, gained 
less (in IQ) from the program and retained fewer of their ^;ains. Those 
researchers concluded that the teaching method used in the program, derived 
from the traditional nursery school, were inappropriate for chil Iron from 
very low income families. Indeed, there is some evidence that highly structured 
preschool programs are more effective with the more disadvantaged of children 
from lower socioeconomic levels (Rissell, 1973). Unfortunately, an inter- 
vention strategy that appears to be especially powerful—family intervention- 
appears to be least feasible for logistical reasons with the most disadvantaged 
families (Bronfenbrenner, 197A; KTiite, 1973). 

The conclusion that, within the lower socioeconomic levels, compensatory 
education has a lesser impact on the more disadvantaged children, cannot be 
accepted as the last word, however. A few findings to the contrary have been 
reported. Bissell (1973) noted that among Follow Through participants, chil- 
dren from families definitely below the OEO poverty level gained more than did 
those from families above the poverty lino or for whom the relevant information 
was unavailable. Similarly, the ABT IV-A report indicated that "Head Start 
graduates have commonly Bained as much from their Follow Through experiancc- as 
have non-Head Start children. In two of the models. Head Start children have 
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have done substantially better. Seven models experienced more success with 
their lov^est-income sites than with their hiEhest-income sites'' (p. 6). 

Datta, McHale Mitchell (1976) roporr-ed ir.ixed findings with regard 
to relationships between socioeconomic status and gains in Head Start programs. 
In line with Herzog's data, the lower the educational level of the mother (a 
component of socioeconomic status) the lower was the child's ability to learn 
a new task. This finding was not replicated in a later study, however. On the 
other hand, there v/as a consistent but not statistically sigr.ificant tendency 
for the most disJdvantagedd^fi4^^ to gain the most. Datta, et al. concluded 
that within the narrow raftgi of socioeconomic levels Included in the program, 
there was no consistent relationship between SES and program impact. 

Evaluation of ''Sesame Street" showed no significant differences in gains 
between disadvantaged and advantaged children v;ho viewed the program frequently 
(Ball & Bogatz, 1970; Ball & Bo^?at>' , .^^71). Indeed, disadvantaged children 
who viewed the program frequently made greater gains and achieved higher 
scores than middle class childrcji who viewed infrequently (Ball L Bogatz, 1973). 
It has been argued that more middle- than lower-class children view "Sesame 
Street," and that nhe net result may be a widening of the educational achievement 
gap between the tv;o groups (Cook, et al., 1975). The representativeness of those 
viewing data has been questioned, however, along ;>rith the usefulness of the' 
"gap" issue (Ball L Be ^.atz , 1975). 

Thus far, no direct research efforts have been made to- determine whether 
there are differential effects of day care on children from families with 
different levels of incor:e (Bronfenbrenner , et al., 1976). HeinicKe and 
Strassmanri (1976) relate the findings of one recent study comparing 
heterogeneous and homogeneous day care groups (with respect to social class 
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and age). The data suesest the possibility that in the heterogeneous 
groups a more "mutually supportive environment in which adults tended to 
be sensitive and responsive" nay develop, along with higher levels of inter- 
action, cooperation, and imaginative role play among the children. Other 
contributing factors besides degree of heterogeneity (such as child and 
teacher characteristics^ could not be ruled out, however. 

In sum, there is some indication that children from very economically 
disadvantaged (as compared to moderately disadvantaged) families are particularly 
hard to reach with the hinds of intervention programs that have been undertaken 
thus far. There is sinply too little relevant research, however, to draw any 
firm conclusions about how the degree of a child's disadvantage relates tc a. 
program's impact. 

Sex Difforonces 

Findings relating to sex differences in program impact are scarce, incon- 
sistent, and difficult to interpret. Failure to find differential effects on 
boys and girls has been reported for Head otart classes (Datta, McHale, & 
Mitchell, 1976) and for "Electric Company" ^aU & Bogatz, 1573) and "Sesame 
Street" (Ball , Bogatz, 1971). Sex differences in gains have been found, 
however, in a number of other cases. 

When sex differences do show up, they do not always fall in the same ' 
direction. In some intervention program.s, girls have profitted less than 
boys (e.g.. Abelson, 197/.; Herzog, et al., I97A). Miller & Dyer (1975) four.l ■ 
that over a three-year period following Head Start classes, girls showed greater 
decreases in IQ than did boys. Two possibilities were raised: that the Head 
Start experiences had detrir.ental effects on the girls, or that for the boys 
the program rnanaged to ward off progressive decrements that would have occurred 
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without intervention. Evaluation of the Handicapped Children's Earl}' Edu- 
cation Program (Slock, et al., 1976) uncovered sex difference in only one 
area (cognitive). The pro£;ram had a greater impact on boys, in this area, • 
than on girls. 

. ..J 

In contrast, girls -enrolled in Parent -Child Centers scored slightly but 
significantly higher than did boys in the program (Holmes, Holmes, Greenspan 
& Tapper, 1973). Seitz, et al. (1976) reported evidence jy^at Head Start 
girls were more responsLve to the effects of intervention than boys, sug- 
gesting that the factors causing low-income boys to do poorly in school 
might be less easily countered by preschool intervention than the factors 
causing girls to do poorly. Similarly, in the ETS longitudinal study of 
Head Start children (Bridgemian & Shipman, 1975) girls adapted more readily to 
the school settin<>, and sustained their early interest in school work into 
the primary grades, while boys found entry into grade school more disruptive. 

What can be concluded about sex differences, then? First, there is 
general agreerrionL that sex differences in program effects are real and likely 
to occur in many intervention efforts. Thus,. in evaluating cliildren's pro- 
grams it is important to undertake separate analyses by sex, perhaps within 
other subgroups, such as urban and rural, or black and white (Buidgeman 
Shipman, 1975). 

But conclusions about the structure and etiology of sex differences 
cannot be derived from the available data. Nor will useful answers be obtained 
simply by accunmlating findings of the typo described above, and lining them 
up against each other to determine which sex has the most advantages. Rather 
we need studies designed to identify the processes v;hich underlie the atti- 
tudes boys and girls bring with them to the programs, and the experiences they 
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have in and out of the programs which cause, moderate, or amplify their 

gains and losses. It is possible, for instance, that 

boys and girls respond differertly to exactly the same 
techniques; it is aldo possible that program implementation, 
especially with respect to teacher behavior, takes on a dif- 
ferent character for the two sexes (Miller & Hyer, 1975, p. 133). 

Once again, we need to do more than study sex differences as inputs and 

products of intervention — we need to find out more about what is happening 

to the child in the program that bears on these differences. 

Other Characteristi cs 

It was originally intended that this review include program impact 
findings bearing specifically on bilingual children, handicapped childrer., 
and ethnicity and race. The major evaluation reports do not provide suf- 
ficient information, however, to support separate sections on these target 
groups . * 

The evidence reviewed thus far makes it clear that interactions between 
characteristics of children and characteristics of programs can account for 
differences in program impact. Like socioeconomic level, however, race and 
ethnicity are general categories which may afford researchers easy identifica- 
tion of some salient differences between specified groups of children, but 
they may shroud an equivalent numuer of differences among children within 
the individual groups. It is likely that children with different ethnic 
backgrounds will respond differently to some programs, but giver the complexi- 
ties that have emerged with regard to levels of disadvantage and sex differ- 
ences, it is unlikely that such differences in program impact will be clear 
and consistent. In fact, systematic comparisons of racial or ethnic groups 
have not been undertaken in many evaluations, either because of design or 
sampling limitations, or for social and political reasons. 

8V 
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Among th'c: references reviewed in this paper only a few report rele- 
vant findings. Datta, McHale & Mitchell (1976) indic...,tif that among children 
enrolled in Head St-^rC pi vj^rams in the late *6p's, ethnicity, urbanicity and 
geographic region were unrelated or inconsistently related to initial differ- 
ences in perforrrance levels and o differences in gains made during the 
programs. Differences in IQ gains :\ lack children and Mexican-American 
children wL* /ere evident in one ;^^vr... were nor. found in another year* 
Non-urban chilaren registered greacor h.aa.,.'-- o) sor.ie measures than urban 
children, but ^ii.li al scores also n...f.2i'a, hin.l'-rlng interpretation of these 
data. Differenc';^ Coj.iid between Northern ai?.d Southern Head Start program 
effects were judf^^r .i stem primarily from differences in program variables 
(such as tho dcgreu: of structure in the classroom) and child characteristics 
(such as age) which wore confounded with the geographic regions. 

No substantial differences were founc^ between "Sesame Street* s" effects 
on T-hites and the program':: effects on blacks, although the eva;uators 
acknowledge that the "original sampling procedures \7ere not desif];ned to pro- 
duce black -wiiite comparisons" (Ball & Bogatz , 1971, p. 11). 

Among minority children, there are those who speak xangua^-^es other than 
English, and speak English poorly or not at all. \-^ilo. considera'' ; Federal 
support is being given to odu.:ational progrants oriented toward bilinguiil ■ 
children, only one of the evaluatic a repo: ts reviewed here reports data of any 
relevance to this issue. In the first year evc. \tion of "Sesame Street", 
Spanish children who viewed the prograir: Trequently had the lov.est scores at 
pre-test, but th-^ highest at posL-test, gaining "almost incredible amounts" 
(Ball L Bogatz, 1970). It should be noted, ^cev-r, that the sample of 
Spanish-speaking children was small and the children varied in the extent to 
which they were exposed to English. 



Similarly, data cone cning handicapping conditions as factors in early 
childhood intervention arc alrost nonexistent among the reports reviewed here 
It is clear, hov-ver, tha. preschool programs can benefit intellectually 
and physically handicapped children (Kanios, 1973; Stock et al., 1976). 
Gains reported for the Handicapped Children's Early Educational Program 
were made by children with five of six handicappinc conditions: the educable 
mentally r-.tarded, the learnins disabled, the emotionally disturbed, the 
speech impa-^ed, and the hard of hearing. As would be expected, chlJdren 
with different handicaps- gained in different ways. For instance, the educaM 
mentally retarded shc..-ed gaii.s in all of the growth areas delino.- ted by the 
program, with the .xcGp- on of motor skills. The learning disabled showed 
significant gains in the personal-social and wlaptlve do:r:ains; the .-poech 
impaired in the personal-sucia^ adaptive, and i..otor skills; and the hard of 
hearing only in th^ comunic- tion area (Stock et al., 1976), 
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Section 8, The Timing of Intervention ; 
Do "When", "Hou Lonp/S and "Hou Much" Make a Difference ? 

Questions concerning the timing of intervention are fundamental to any 
consideration of programs for young children. The questions themselves are 
straight-forward and easily formulated, but the issues they touch on are 
complex. What is the best age on which to focus? If benefits are shown 
for preschoolers, can bigger gains be produced by starting earlier, with 
infants — or even earlier, through prenatal maternal education? Or are pro- 
gram efforts Wrsted prior to a certain age? If a one-year program is good, 
is a three-year program better? If a four-hour-per-day, two-days-per-week 
program is good, is an eight-hour/four-day program better? Will program 
gains be lost unless they are solidified or bolstered by follow-up programs? 
If follow-up programs are required, how soon and how long? These are but some 
of the questions that have been raised, of course, but they illustrate the 
kinds of timing problems facing program planners / 

For the purposes of this report, issues pertaining to the timing of 
intervention have been divided into three general sections: (1) the child's 
age at intervention, (2) the amount of intervention (both duration and inten- 
sity), and (3) the continuity of intervention. As with most of the questions 
addressed in this paper, complete answers are not available. Let us examine, 
however, the evidence which is ^.vailableo 

Age of Child l.^en Intervention Begins 

Many of the children's programs examined in this paper are designed for 
young children, that is, children younger than school-age. In addition, ma.ny 
of them involve the upper half of this age range, i.e., children three to five 
years of age. v.lien a program's impact is considered, a question which naturally 
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arises is: Would the impact be differ^;nt if the children were youneer or 
older at the time of entry into the program? 

As with other chilri characteristics, any relationships observed between 
age at entry and program effects may stem directly from developmental dif- 
ferences, or indirectly from changes induced in teacher and program charac- 
teristics. Concrete evidence of such an effect is provided by Love, et al (1976)^ 
who reported that the frequency and duration of the home visits in the Home 
Start program were affected by the target child's age. It turned out that 
families with older children were visited less frequently, but for longer 
periods of time. The evaluators surmised that this resulted from the older 
child's capacity to participate in the activities for a longer continuous 
stretch of time. 

Returning to the question of age and program impact, there is in par- 
ticular an inclination for researchers and program planners to assume that 
the tiarlier the intervention begins, the better the outcome will be. This 
viewpoint evolves both from developmental theory concerning the effects of 
early experience ar i from pressures relating to more pragm?Ltic concerns, 
such as the working mother's desire for suitable child care, and the 
school's desire to avoid iie inconvenience of dealing with children who begin 
school already behind their peers (Anderson, 1973), Furthermore, it is a 
premise which can be reinforced both by success and by failure to achieve a 
program's objectives. If positive impact occurs, there is always the possi- 
bility that earlier intervention will augment the beneficial effects, if no 
positive impact occurs, it may be because the children were not reached early 
enough in life. 

Whatever the reasons for the premise that earlier intervention is better, 
does the evidence support it? In brief, sometimes it appears that earlier 
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intervention is more effective, but it is by no means always the case. Find- 
ings have been reported both that very early intervention (i.e., in the first 
two or three years of life) is effective, and that it is more effective than 
later intervention (Horowitz & Paden, 1973; Kari^es, 1973; Palmer, 1976; 
Ryan, 197A), These findings pertain primarily to cognitive achievement and 
performance. Evidence of higher IQ gains by the youngei children in two years 
of Head Start programs was also reported by Datta, McHale & Mitchell (197^0 j 
but a third yearns data failed to bear out this pattern. In addition, task- 
specific patterns of gains were evident; younger children gained more in the 
area of social adjustment, but older children gained more in specific skill 
areas, such as numerical. The authors point out that the data do not support 
the across-the-board version of the earlier-the-better premise. They posit 
instead that interactions occur between age and specific program experiences, 
such that the age of the child determines not so much the general size of 
gains, but rather the type of gains. 

Task-specific gains were observed also among children »who viewed "Sesame 
Street." While older children scored higher at pretest, three-year-olds who 
were frequent viewers made greater gains and scored higher at post-test than 
some of the less frequently-viewing groups of -four- and five-year-olds (Ball 
& Bogatz, 1973). Hovrever, different patterns of gains occurred for different 
tests. Older viewers learned better than younger viewers with respect to goals 
that were taught indirectly; younger children made greater gains in specific 
knowledge and skills (Ball & Bogatz, 1971). Higher gains by younger children 
(first and second grades versus' third and fourth grades) were also reported 
in the evaluation of "The Electric Company," but again the pattern of gains 
may have been in part an artifact of the selection of program material and 
tests (Ball & Bogatz, 1973). The evaluators suggest that a "ceilinc effect" 
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may have obtained, with older children having mastered the material and having 
little to learn. 

Other reviewers have also concluded that there is little support for the 
view that pro^ran success v/ill be enhanced by^starting with younger chil- 
dren (Anderson, 1973; Bronf cnbrenner, l^7^i; Love et al., 1976; White, 1973). 
Bronfenbrenner reserves this conclusion, however, for preschool programs in 
group settings. Kith regard to intervention in the home involving the 
parent- child relationship, he reports evidence that earlier intervention 
may indeed be more effective. He argues that initiation of intervention 
during the first three years is more effective, because "the dependency 
drive is at its height and the mother has not yet developed firmly established 
patterns of response, or lack thereof, in relation to the child in question** 
(p. 35). On the other hand. Love, et al. (1976) found that there was little 
difference in prcgram impact related to whether the child was three-years- 
old, or four-years-old at entry into the Home Start program. Bronfenbrenner 
does specify, however, that the key criterion for effective early family 
intervention is that the parent be involved directly in activities fostering 
the child's development, and it is not clear to what extent the projects he 
reviews and the Home Start activities are comparable in this respect. 

Karnes (1973) suggests that early intervention (three years or younger) 
may ospeci?llv effective with intellectually handicapped children. But 
no clear support for this view was provided by the data collected from the 
Handicapped Children* s Early Education ^ ... m. Younger children gained more 
than older children in one domain (corjnu '.native;, but older children gained 
Licre than younger children in another domain (adaptive) and no differences 
between age groups sho;;ed up in three domains (Stock, et al., 1976) i 
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In contrast to compensatory education, attitudes regarding the appro- 
priate age for entry into day care have been shaped by conflicting pressures. 
On the one hand, when the emphasis has been on the educational or enrichment 
aspects of the day care experience, the "earlier-the-better" philosophy has 
had its advocates here as well as in compensatory education. In addition, 
in so far as needs for day care are related to the employment of the parent, 
they may be just as^ras^^in^ when the child is an infant or toddler as when 
the child is older r On the other hand, c6nccrris....that day care may be harm- 
ful to the development of the child-parent bond, ox to other aspecirs' of _ 

development, have focused more intensively on day care for infants and very 
young children. Such fears relate both to the early separation of the child 
f'-om the parent, arid to the longer period of time in which the child is ulti- 
mately in a day care riituation. 

Thus far, however, there is no clear evidence that entering day care 

early in life (or at the very beginning of life) is either harmful or helpful 

to intellectual development (Ricciuti, 1976). At the same time, experts do 

advise that a child not be placed in day care until a-fter at least the -rirst 

I 

month of life, in order to lessen the risk of infection and to allow the parent 
timfi to initiate a relationship with the infant (Kagan, 1976). In addition, 
more structure and lower child/staff ratios are generally recomTiended for 
infants and toddlers (e.g., Meyer, 1977) ► 

Actually, the available evidence indicates that it is tov/ards the end 
of the first year that separation from the parent provokes the most anxiety and 
stress. Thus, child'-'Gn first placed into a day care situation T;hen they are 
between 8 and 15 months of age may have more difficult experiences than t.'iose 
placed earlier or later in life (Kagan, 197G; Ricciuti, 1S7&) . 
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Amount of Intervention 

Duration * Overlapping, but also distinct from the question of age of 
entry into a program, is_ the question of the optimal length oi an individual 
program. The question arises not so much out of scientif?:: curiojity, as 
out of pressing social need. The positive impacts of many programs have been 
disappointingly small, if present at all, especially over the long term and 
over any but the most narrow spectrum of outcome measures. Many such failures 
lead those who have invested time and effort into the programs to conclude 
that whatever was being done, was not being done for a long enough time to 
produce long-term, stabilized gains (e.g., see Karnes, 1973). Furthermore, the 
premise that longer programs will lead to greater gains may seem reasonable 
at .first glance, in light of the pattern of long-term effects^ typically found 
for compensatory education programs. Recall tbat substantial gains often show 
up during treatment but usually ^alie a year or two following termination of 
the preschool program* Such a finding might imply that had the same program 
continu^id. longer, the gains would have been greater and/ or more lasting. 
Recall also, however, that the washing-out of early gains from preschool program 
exprciences has proved to be resistant tp many of the counter-measures 
employed to prevent it. Thus, the evidence already reviewed with regard to 
long-term effects provides a beginning answer (on the negative side) to the 
question about program length; Gainr. are not necessarily maintained or solidi- 
fied simply by extending the length of the program. 

VP-icn the question of program length is considered directly, the general 
conclusion is also that there is no clear relationship between program length 
and the size of program effects (Bronfenbrenner, 197A; V/hite, 1973). While- 
exceptions to tliis rule have occurred in a small number of projects, in most 
case« longer participation in a preschool program does not load to greater. 



more enduring, or cumulative gains (Bronf enbrenner , 1974), White suggests 
that there iray be important interactions between child characteristics and the 
length of time required for gains, so that some children (e.g., disad- 
vantaged boys) may have to* be involved in a program for a longer period 
of. time to show the same gains achieved by ouhers in a shorter time. 

Findings were reviewed in the preceding section that indicated the 
possibility that age of entry may be more of a determinant of program impact 
when family intervention is a key component of the program* Similarly, Brcn- 
f enbrenner (1974) concludes from his review of children* s programs that the 
longer family intervention progra.Tis are continued, the greater the benefit 
to the child (providing the intervention began in the first few years of the 
child's life.) Again, however, this hypothesis is not corroboraced by the 

G 

Home Start evaluations, which found very few differences in outcome for chil- 
dren and mothers who wore in the program for two years and those who were in 
for one year (Love, et al., 1976). On the other hand, children who v/ere 
enrolled in Parent-Child Centers for more than several years, had higher mean 
scores than children enrollad for less than several years (Holmes, et al., 1973). 

Some studies of day care programs have revealed differences between 
children who have been in day care since infancy and those who were first 
enrolled after three years of age, but the differences were not dramatic, 
nor is it clear whether they related to the day care experience per se, or 
to differences in family attitudes and characteristics (Heinicke & Strassmann, 
1976). Data collected so far do not consistently support the viewpoint that 
the longer the child is in day care, the greater the effects (positive or 
negative). 

As with age at entry, relationships between length of participation and 
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program impact may be task specific. For instance, length of participation 
in the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program was not related to 
the amount of gain in the Personal-Social and Adaptive domains (Stock, et 
al»,'1976). In fact, less of an impact was apparent among children enrolled 
for six to seven months between pretest and post-test , than those enrolled 
for four to five months, indicating that the initial impact may have worn off 
(or the difference may have stemmed from other confounded factors). But 
scores in two other domains (cognitive and communicative) were significantly 
higher at post-test only in the group of children enrolled for the longer 
period of time. Stock, et al. point out that this pattern is consistent with 
the HCEEP program approach, which involves an initial focus on personal-social 
relations and adaptive skills, and a subsequent emphasis on cognitive and com- 
municative abilities. 

The selection of curricula and tasks presents a special problem in the 
case of televised programs. As Stein and Friedrich (1975) point out, in 
television the "lack of control over previous viewing makes it impossible to 
build learning sequences. Each segment must be independent rather than build 
on previous content" (p. 239). Thus, it is not surprising that the few 
advantages shown by children who had viewed "Sesame Street" for two years 
rather than one, were in the goal areas new to the second year of programming 
(Ball & Bogatz, 1971). In most other areas, however, a ceiling effect was 
apparent, with frequent viewing for two years leading to little additional 
gain. (Stein & Friedrich, 1975). 

In conclusion, simply increasing the length of a program does not neces- 
sarily increase the program's impact. Generally, when a program has a signifi- 
cant positive impact, as gauged by the kinds of outcome Measures typically 
used, it shows up after a relatively short period of time and is not aug- 
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merited by additional activities. There have been some exceptions to this 
tendency, and particular subgroups of children and program goals may require 
longer minimum treatment lengths than others. In certain programs, such as 
family-centered ones, children appear to benefit more from extended periods 
of participation, and in other programs, such as those that are televised, 
extended treatment length appears to be especially ineffective. 

' The issue of program length was addressed in the early Westinghouse 
study, which indicated that however weak the effects of those full-year Head 
Start programs, the effects of the shorter summer programs were nil. Reanalyses 
of these data and other studies have modified this finding somewhat, however, 
and suggest that, some short term summer programs may be effective, in some 
respects, for some children. (See Mann, et al., 1976, for a discussion of 
the impact of summer and full-year Head Start programs). 

At any rate, a lengthy period of intervention offers no magical route to 
dramatic program impact. But the issue is still open, and in particular there 
is a need to determine which children and which areas of intervention benefit 
most from extended programs. 

•5 

Intensity . The amount of intervention can also be measured in terms of 
the -intensity of the treatment. That is, within a given duration of a program, 
how often and for how long does treatment occur? For instance, how many hours 
per day, or how many days per week does a child participate in program activi- 
ties? Clearly, such measurements will have to be restricted primarily to 
direct treatment, e.g., actual time spent in a center, direct contact between 
program staff and children and families, or actual time of televised presenta- 
tions. Carry-over activities, such as informal parent-child interactions 
focusing on program-related materials or ideas, would be much more difficult 
to assess accurately. 
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Good data are not available which pertain to differences in the intensity 
of center-based preschool programs, such as Head Start. The intensity of 
treatment seldom varies dramatically from one program to another, and few 
systematic studies have been undertaken of the effects of different schedules. 
The small amount of information available in this general area relates pri- 
marily to home visits and television programs, where by necessity treatment 
is delivered relatively infrequently, and thus there is more room for varia- 
bility • 

Evaluation of Home Start impact showed that the amount of time spent during 
a home visit on a particular program component was not associated with posi- 
tive parent and child outcomes (Love, et al., 1976), For instance, more than 
a quarter of the total visit time was reserved for activity fostering school 
readiness, but home visitors who consistently spent more time than others on 
this objective did not achieve better results. Thus, in at least some respects, 
there is no clear relationship between intensity and impact. Qn the other 
hand, the evaluators report that major variations in the frequency and duration 
of the home visits themselves were related to different child and parent out- 
comes. When home visitors came to the homes fewer than three times per month, 
the language abilities of the children developed more slowly. Similarly, 
when the visits consistently lasted less than an hour-and-a-half to two hours, 
declines in develcnment were noted. 

A clear intensity effect was apparent in the evaluation of "Sesame Street," 
Children who viewed frequently showed much gireater gains than did children who 
viewed only infrequently (Bali Bogatz, 1970). In contrast, these evaluators 
also found that gains in reading ability due to viewing "The Electric Company" 
occurred whether the time for viewing was typically taken from or added to 
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regular classroom instruction on reading (Ball & Bogatz, 1973). While this 
did not constitute *a "variation in the intensity of the program per se, it 
showed that increased time in the combined instruction delivered by the 
program and the teacher offered no particular advantage. 

An attempt was made to assess the effects of different levels of partici- 
pation in Parent-Child Centers. It was found that urban childreTl, who 
spent fewer hours per day and days per week in program activities than did 
rural children, also showed smaller gains (Holmes, et al.., 1973). But this 
is rather indirect evidence, and the difference between the groups may have 
stemmed from many other differences in the experiences of urban and rural 
children, which were not related to levels of participation. The evaluators 
also made a more direct effort to examine levels of participation. They asked 

each_Xarent H^hi^^ Center to rate each child as high or low-involved, according 

to whether the child's attendance in the program was consistent and sustained, 
or sporadic and intermittent. No clear trends emerged. Th^^ evaluators note, 
however, that centers varied considerably in their scheduled activities, and 
subsequently also in the criteria they used to determine high and low involve- 
ment. For instance, a child who consistently was present the one or two days 
per week offered by one program was rated as highly involved, but a child 
who came two days per week to a program which offered activities five days 
per week was not rated as highly involved. 

Heinicke and Strassmann (1976) point out that in the absence of substan^ 
tial research on day care (particularly longitudinal research), much of the 

4 

thinking regarding day care has been based on preschool education .research. 
They caution that it is risky to generalize these findings, which often per- 
tain to half-day programs, to all-day day care. Whether the length of a child's 
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-day^ care ^ day -has- any bearing on the program's impact on the child, however, 
has^^Bt be en established* Recall that none of the studies of day care 
(including all-day care) has found dramatic effects on the child, so it is 
unlikely that the number of hours spent in day care each day will turn out 

to be critical, at least in tiie areas measured to date. The question remains 

j ■> 

open, however, until the relevant studies are undertaken. 

In conclusion, as with duration, it does not appear that putting more 
into a program necessarily causes more to come out. The evidence is meager, 
however. For many Federal programs, we simply lack data on the relationship 
between gains by children a;..d the intensity of treatment, and consequently 
no conclusions can be drawn. The evaluation of Parent Child Centers failed 
to find a positive relationship between intensity and effects, but since the 
findings were based on questionable ratings, the possibility that such a 
relationship did 'exist cannot be ruled out. On the other hand, in light 
of the findings pertaining to program length (which show only a weak relation- 
ship at best bfttween amount of treatment and impact) it is unlikely t)mt small 
variations m intensity will affect program impact. Intensity is measured 
on a continuum, however, and some indications that it is a determinant of pro- 
gram impact have been evident at the extremes of the continuum where more 
substantial variations are possible. Thus, in programs where direct contact 
with the child occurs relatively infrequently (e.g., home-visiting programs 
such as Home Start, and televised programs such as '*Sesame Street") variations 
in the intensity of contact have affected child gains. Presumably there is 
a minimum amount of program-child contact below which the impact of the pro- 
gram on the child is lessened. Not surprisingly, ch^ildren who rarely watch 
an educational television program, or who see a home visitor only once or 
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twice a month, benefit little. In most center based programs, such as Head 
Start, children partivipate for sizeable portions of the day and week, so 
it seems less l^.tM'.y that any of the programs would fail to meet the minimum 
level of intensity hj^pothesized above. At the other end of the continuum 
would fall programs which totally or almost totally involve children In dif- 
ferent ecological settings, such as residential institutions (i.e., program- 
child contact is virtually continuous). There are cases in the ^l^erature 
where such intense program experiences have led to particularly large^^ins. 
(For exanple, see Bronf enbrenner' s, 1974 , discussion of the Skeels study of 
mentally retarded children, who made great gains after being placed at the 
age of two in the care of retarded female inmates of a state institution, and 
the Heber study of-^ack infants in Milwaukee, who made dramatic gains after 
spending most of thej ^ wak ing ho^s in a special center, where highly trained 
teachers were responsible for their total care.) ^ * / . 

The available findings are sparse, and they are restricted primarily 
to measures of intellectual status and achievement. More information about 
the effects of different levels of intensity is needed, particularly with 
respect to center-based preschool programs and day care programs. While it is 
unlikely that the small variations typical of such programs will turn out to 
be important, it is possible that a program^s effects may change if the 
schedule of activities were altered substantially (e.g., cut from, five full 
days per week to a few hours, two or three times per week.) 

Continuity of Intervention 

In the two preceding sections, it was concluded that the magnitude of a 
program's impact on children is not easily increased simply by starting inter- 
vention at a younger age, or by increasing the amount of intervention within 
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that program. In this section, a third factor is examined — the continuity of 
intervention. l>Jhat are the effects of a sequence of intervention programs? 

Consider the more typical case first, however. The child graduates from 
an experimental intervention program and enters a regular school program. As 
indicated earlier, there is a general tendency for any gains attributable to 
the preschool program to wash out by the early elementary school years. A 
common explanation for this finding is that public schools do not provide the 
kind or level of stimulation and assistance necessary to shore up, much less 
boost, any gains realized at the preschool level (Bissellj, 1973; Horowitz & 
Paden, 1973). Miller and Dyer (1975) point out that many observers have agreed 
that "no program should be expected to function as inoculation which would 
protect children indefinitely from the deleterious effects of unstimulating 
environments" (p. 2). 

Are graduates from special preschool programs bored and frustrated upon 
entering public school? Ball and Bogatz (1971) found that when frequent viewers 
of "Sesame Street" entered school they were rated by their teachers as better 
prepared than non-viewers. They reportedly adapted well to the school activi- 
ties, and showed no special inclination toward boredom or restlessness. On 
the other hand, Bronf enbrenner (197A) reports findings that children in control 
groups show larger increases in IQ after entering school than do childre^n who 
have participated in experimental preschool programs. The explanation advanced 
is that the control children receive, upon entry into school, additional cog- 
nitive stimulation that the exp-^rim^-ntal groups have already experienced, 
Seitz (1976) found that Follow Through graduates (girls from one cohort) expressed 
negative attitudes toward school to a greater extent than did ndn-Follow Through 
children. The Follow Through children had consistently better academic per- 
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formance, however, theii attitudes notwithstanding. 

Can gains from early intervention programs be protected by subsequent 

^ intervention programs? Most such efforts have involved providing compensatory 

education in the school, since as Horowitz and Paden (1973) put it: "It seems 

only logical that subsequent educational experiences of children in experimental 

c 

programs would play a role in whether gains are maintained or increased" (p. " 
387). However, some (e.g., Bronfenbreiiner, 197A) have suggested that such 
intervention must touch on the child's home and environment as well in order 
to be effective. 

As we have already seen, large gains over the long term have been few 
and far between. Furthermore, in many cases gains did not occur even when 
the children went from experimental preschool programs directly into other 
experimental programs. Even with Follow Through, which was designed spe- 
cifically for this purpose of continuing intervention, few substantial long- 
term gains have been reported. A finding reported by Datta, McHale and Mitcholl 
(1976) points up the complexity of the issue of sequential experiences. TnGy 
report that children with no previous Head Start experience and children with 
lengthy previous Head Start experiences showed greater gains on certain 
measures of progress in Head Start than did children with small amounts of 
previous Head Start experience. 

On the other hand, some evidence has been cited that continuing inter- 
vention into the elementary school years does sustain gains made by children 
(Miller & Dyer, 1975; Ryan, 19;^; Zigler, 1973). The evidence is scanty, 
however, and.it sheds little light on the issue of continuity between programs. 
For instance,, how similar should teaching styles, curricula, and materials be 
across two sequential programs? As Miller and Dyer (1975) point out: 
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The problem of continuity of methods is not trivial. 

Education is not a series of isolated learning sessions 

but a continuous process in. which each child accumulates 

his or her own history of expectations and habits as well 

as knowledge. .. ,A child whose first experience with school 

consisted of .frequent group drill and who suddenly found 

herself in a discovery learning classroom might need to 

discover, before anything else, that all the behavior 

patterns which worked so well previously. , .were no 

longer functional. Depending upon home environment, 

social class, and rearing practices, these factors may 

be more important for some children than for others (pp. 135-136). 

Unfortunately, it would be extremely difficult to investigate the kinds of 
questions raised above by varying sequences of programs. Too many combina- 
tions are possible, and the logistical and managerial problems involved in 
controlling the children's experiences in the programs over long periods of 
time would be enormous (Miller & Dyer, 1976, p. 136). 

in sum, little is known concerning the effects of providing sequences 
of intervention experiences to the child. Gains do not appear to be easily 
sustained or increased by following up programs with additional intervention 
experiences. Furthermore, systematic examination of various combinations of 
sequential curricula and teaching techniques appears to be beyond the scope 
of most current research effor;:s. 
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